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R HOVE DS, THAN SIMPLV THE LOVI OP GOD AND OF NANKIN 
WKm, !• Ut LMtr If JVortHi. 



PREFACE. 



JLN offering the foUowiDg Observations on the Treat- 
ment of Derangement of the Mind, I am well aware 
that the intrusion of a treatise into a department of 
Science, which is already crowded with publications, 
must be injurious if useless. I flatter myself, however, 
that the reader will excuse my temerity, when he is 
informed, that the following pages are founded on the 
notes and observations, the result of a personal ex- 
amination of the Symptoms of Insanity, in the cases of 
about seven hundred lunatics, and which examinations 
were carefully made, and very frequently repeated 
during the progress of treatment. 

In the commencement of my practice, it was my 
design to draw up a series of cases of the various 
species of insanity ; together with the medical and 
moral treatment of each ; so as to exhibit a fair 
specimen of the success and failures of the different 
modes, and when opportunity offered, also to have 
examined the appearances of the brain, as well as of 
the viscera of the thorax and abdomen : this design, as 
far as regards the recording of cases, and the moral and 
medical practice, I have carried fully into execution : 
. but in prosecuting investigations in the morbid anatomy 
of the insane, many difficulties were encountered ; which 
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however, may be the less regretted, as it is not very 
probable that any Dew facts would have been added, by 
these means, to the large collection already before the 
public ; and which has been hitherto, only of a negative 
utility. One morbid appearance however, which seems 
peculiarly characteristic of insanity, has been observed, 
and in its proper place shall be noticed. 

Although the experienced Pathologist may not find 
in this sketch that information most conducive to assist 
him in his researches, yet I venture to hope, that should 
he honour it with a perusal, he may not find his labour 
wholly fruitless ; and from my statements of the curative 
process, that some useful information may be derived. 

To make myself generally acquainted with the 
opinions of others, relative to Derangement of the Mind, 
appeared to me an indispensable duty attached to my 
official situation ; yet I studiously endeavoured to avoid 
all bias in favour of, or against any opinions or modes 
of practice ; and I am not awiare of having been un- 
successful in this effort. In constructing the rough 
draught of this imperfect sketch, no reference was made 
to any author whatever ; but when a fair copy was drawn, 
an anseiety led me to examine how I agreed with those 
who had written on this subject; and then I was induced 
to quote them, and comment on them ; not however in 
the least altering the sense, and very seldom altering 
the composition of the rough sketch. My reader, I 
doubt not, will conceive the gratification I felt in turning . 
over the pages of some of these Authors, as well as the 
astonishment at finding the glaring disagreement that 
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existed in the results of mj experience, and in the 
experience of some others : this I very much regret. I 
have, however, endeavoured to put my reader in pos- 
session of all the &ots, and practical information, that 
occur to me to be of importance, in plain, simple^ and 
concise language. 

I use the terms Insanity and Derangement of the 
Mind synonymously. 

If at any time my style is didactic, or through con- 
ciseness not sufficiently intelligible, I beg my reader 
to do me the justice to believe, that I am actuated 
by a desire to oeconomize his time ; I should have 
been glad if the ipse dixit had appeared less in these 
pages; but those who doubt the facts and inferences, 
may, I presume, consult those records of medical 
practice in the Lunatic Asylum, for the County of 
Lancaster, which were carefully kept by myself, and 
whence a large portion of the materials for construct- 
ing these practical observations have been obtained. 

These journals are classed, as I am officially inform- 
ed, among the public records of thai institution ; I fear 
they are unworthy the rank that has been assigned to 
Ihem ; they were written for my private inspection and 
guidance only, and are very far from being in a fit 
state to meet the public eye : — my reader is therefore 
referred to them with much diffidence and reluctance ; 
and they would not have been obtruded on his notice, 
could they have been obtained for the purpose of mak^ 
ing the necessary extracts for illustration. 
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In presenting to my reader the statement of the 
sensations, emotions, and ideas of a person during the 
progress of insanity ; it may be proper to state how so 
nnique a production was obtained ; since so great a 
desideratum has often been sought for, but I believe, 
has never before been procured. The narrator is a 
gentleman of considerable talent, and liberal education. 
During his convalescence, he ransacked my little library, 
and having soon exhausted all be chose to read, I sug- 
gested to him to write an account of his ideas, &c. 
during bis late derangement ; having previously re- 
marked that be remembered, with the accuracy of a 
sane person, most of the occurrences that were at all 
likely to arrest the attention ; he most cheerfully con- 
sented. 

The whole taken together is like a dream, where the 
imagination is being influenced by external impressions, 
as well as by impressions previously received, both 
however being constantly influenced by that very cha- 
racteristick symptom of insanity, a certain degree of 
correctness of perception and of consciousness. 

As my chief object in sending this singular document 
to the press, is to give my reader an original specimen 
of the hallucinations of a deranged mind, as well as to 
draw from it practical inferences ; I have not deemed it 
necessary to extract more than would suf&ce for these 
purposes, as it would only be a variety of the specimens 
I have given. 

The great difficalty and obscurity that yet impede 
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and hang over the rational treatment of the insane, I 
doubt not wiU some day be in a considerable degree 
removed ; and I firmly believe they would have been 
comparatively dissipated, had the professional body 
given its mind to investigate this disorder with the same 
honourable zeal, which it has evinced in investigating 
others. But, till of late, a strange apathy has possessed 
the great mass of the medical profession on this subject; 
and even now, he who devotes his talents to its investi- 
gation and treatment, seems to be occupied in a pursuit 
of doubtful reputation; and to be placed in the*lowest 
cast of the medical profession ! Strange that the judi- 
cious exercise of a branch of the profession which 
requires for the due performance of its duties all the 
best qualities of the head and of the heart, and infor- 
mation the most extensive, should be thus undervalued. 
Strange that it is so now, but not strange that it has 
been ; for the gross ignorance of the profession itself, 
only a short time since, as to the proper treatment of 
this disease, had consigned its miserable victims to the 
care of the ignorant and brutal; and hence, in 
all probability, has arisen that contemptuous neg- 
lect of this difficult department of the practice 
of physic. I venture, however, to hope that with 
the present improved and improving knowledge, not 
only of medical men, but of others in the higher 
ranks of society, on this subject, a more just, and con- 
sequently a more liberal and more honourable cast, will 
be accorded to the skilful practitioner in this department 
of the medical profession ; and I strenuously urge this 
concession, because I am satisfied, both from my own 
observation and the observations of others, that great 
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loss of life, and of intellect, and that mnch, very miiclr 
of the misery the lunatic has suffered, has arisen from 
the withholding it. For is it not the fact, that the 
medical man of superior education and respectable con- 
nexions, shrinks from the occupation, because it will 
degrade him in his professional career ; and hence do 
We not find that only accidental circumstances will 
induce him to embrace this particular branch of prac- 
tice? Such as the appointment to a public hospital, or 
the succession to a lucrative private establishment. I 
therefore trust, that the public at large, and every 
medical gentleman in particular, will, with me, recog- 
nise the propriety, and as regards the lunatic patient, 
the humanity, of assigning to the regular medical prac- 
titioner, who devotes his time and talents to the treat- 
ment of the insane, at least no degraded rank in the 
professional body. 



Glossop, near Manchester, 
December, 1826. 
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DERANGEMENT OF THE MIND 



PATHOLOGICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 

OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

f BlHE proximate cause of derangement of' 
-*- the mind has been considered by many 
learned men to be some diseased action of the 
nerves. The opinions of a man, which are 
still frequently quoted, after the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, cannot fail to com- 
mand our most serious attention. Hippo^ 
crates asserts that the humours of the brain 
sometimes become acrid and corrosive, that 
the system is much disturbed, the whole body 
affected, and that the mind is thereby de- 
ranged.''^ " The nerves of phrenetic patients 
are principally affected, the fever is contin- 
ual," says Aretaeus. " It is indeed very likely 

* Lib. de Morb. Sacr. p. 354. — See the Miscellaneous Remarks, 
towards t^ conclusion of the volume. Art. ** Hydrothoraic.'' 

B 
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that phreniti^ IS occasioned by an excitement 
;.Qf. the. spirits, rather thaniby an inilamation of 
the brain" (Willis, Cap. X, de ddirio et phrm- 
.t7ic3fe,)-r-Dr. Alexr. Crichton (Vol.1, p. 1680 
suggests, that all impressions, conveyed tq ^aod 
from the brain, in phrenzy and deliria,i mast 
arise from a peculiar morbid action of ,: $he 
vessels which secrete the nervous fluid. The 
. learned, accurate, and modest Cullen, also, con- 
siders the.:proxJ!V9ate ^ause of derangement. of 
the mind to he a;peculiar i^tate-of the nervojus 
isystem. From facts whiph hiave repeatedly 
itpcqurred.in my own practice,, or rather from 
^.wijtnesaing th^ effects of the practice of others, 
l.am induced fully to concur in this doctrine. 
The^ fpcts will be noticed, when I come to the 
ir^£^tnxent of the disorder. 

I have no hesitation to declare my firm 
<3onyjlqtion, that in every ca^e of deranged 
int^Uec^ the disease proceeds immediately from 
corporeal disorder, and at the same time I am 
equally well satisfied, that the structures* of 
various human frames differ greatly in the 
susceptibility of this influence on the intellect ; 
but Jn iwhat this susceptibility consists, 1 am 
quite ignorant. The immense number of anato- 
mical investigations, that have been prosecuted 
for many ages, have thrown no light upon this 
most intricate subject. I h^ve myself examin^ 



many b<^dief^ of p^rftx^ns, who hate' died in a 
istiate of iwtiacy, aBcl altho^n^h I hafte not f6und 
any morbid appe^rabces, that dreiiot frequently 
^ tt^t with • in l^ddfefe* where ittsaflaity " had never 
• been » itfanifei^ed , " y 0t I think I have - observed 
that there has been gi*^a*ef ti^geise^ilce ofblood- 
' Vessels,' and more copiotrs effusion of Mood— in 
♦fiafct, greaiter evidence' of an exc^si^ve Vftscniar 
action, in the brains ^ ineanle subjee^tsr, ' thfein 
'^wbuld have remained unde^the »Attie "dystett t)f 
" depletory trtotment in thfe same sfabjfeili,' *i*d fie 
beeh sane, aM died i^aftie :^-^and thi4 1 d^tbn^i- 
der a ttiost impottent fact. As 'n6 Ofhier tttorbid 
-appearances hate befen hoticed in -those Who 
have died insane, that hiivfei not ali^ey'beeh' no- 
ticed in thofee who have died *ito6f, vi^ftH Ifce'feic- 
ception of the hard elastic brain ih thfe-oW tfik- 
^i^^c, I shall refrain! fr6m noticing theni.*^ - 
' Thet^ s^m« no probability of elueidiitiW^ the 
•^roxim^te cau^ of insanity, except 'by 'a'feeW*s 
' ^ Anatohiic^l investigations df thfr bodies; ias 
^ WeH^«* t)tf the heads/ of pehsons vs^h^fse ftlmilles 
^ha v€? beeti 4cft6> wn to %iave been fr e^ litintly 'afflict- 
ed* With/ tfclfe disorder J ^ Thi§ might ^it^rhap^ 'be 
©ffefcted^n^feome of tHei large Hd^pitttl^ foi- iiitttt- 

h'AfFliQMffrhp xvishiio see, what has he&aiWe^tiA'hf ikioiWt^i^- 

Jf^y np^y,cpi^, tbe. App^u^x, to ** f^n^Jnq^y ,4»tp,thQ Nature 

and Origin of Mental Derangen^ent, &c." by Alexander Crichton^ 

^mu'W%v\ifi.'M, 'et'Jeil.-feavf j^. •■ ' •• ' '*■ ' " 

B 2 
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tics oh th^ continent, particularly in Pari&v 
I ahl hot aware, that any such investigations 
hav6 evei^'be^en* pir6^ecuted,'*with the view to 
elufcidatfethe pectiliar stt-ucture that renders one 
body ihott susceptible than another of the 
disorder tHiit causefs insanity. It seems nbt 
itnpi^obyWb that' a knowledge of this pectdiarity 
may lekd i<i imiibhant results; for that such 
peculiiHty ^!xifets, air analogy jtistifies the con- 
cld^idn :^'^ihb6^ k U^ ttielhncholy feet, that the 
ihdi vfdit^lb' 6f * 6o'ihte ifettiHies, frortt geAferatiotf 
tb gfe^^i^idri, sheW !i' ttiddh gi^t^r suscieptiW- 
lity^Of tHefiiffedtlori tfhah otfeei'^; ^nd it is 
equally true, that some fatilili^s liaV6^ visibfe 
pediiliatiti^S' bf* structure that desdend from 
geneif^tiityh' to 'ge^e!*ation—6i singular 'cas^ of 
v^hifcH "wa^/'sbiire ybars since, read tbthe Hoyfti 
Stotifeiy:% Sir^MthOtay Cariisle, and ihay rioW 
tee nlfet With inUti^ Phih^Sophical Transaction^; 
Facl6 beariA^ 'ittfrnfediatfely on this qUestiMf,f 
and UJfetriative ' iitid confirmatory of it, aire W 
ntimerbfas; thrat I shaiH Aot take up my' retf ders^,' 
tirhe wiih adducing inktances, a& dbubtlesS hi?t 
(Mil ob^rviktions will hkVe fiirnishled hitti with 
msltiy: Strottg'circtnnstahtral etidehce^ 'therefore, 
forced the cdticlti^ibn, that heiieditary' predis- 
position *d iiisani^y iia the- result ^ of peculiarity 
of structure — something in thte ttiachinery, with 
which the living: pH'incipSie acts, being defective. 
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And here I would, draw a strong and distinct 
line of demarcation between what is callud 
hereditary, and not hereditary, insanity. Adven- 
titious cii'cu instances sonietiineti concur, and 
produce insanity in persons, previously, and 
subsequently, of sound intellect, and healthy 
frames. If the predecessors of such persons have 
been free from insanity, I have not known a 
■well authenticated instance of the disorder be- 
ing transmitted ; and tlierefore I do not consider 
such event any well grounded objection to an 
alliance with the individual : much less do I 
consider it a well grounded fihj^q^ion (r ajtj, alli- 
ance with the family. ,, _ .,', ,,,1 ;M. , 
Melancholy indeed is the conviction, that 
the intellect of a beloved relative is deranged ; 
but how much more gloomy must the conviction 
be that such derangement is a taint in the blood 
of the family. Should any one peruse these 
pages on whom an affliction so melancholy, so 
wretched, has fallen, as the conviction, that the 
derangement of a relative, a fatlier, mother, 
sister, or brother, is evidence of a taint in the 
blood of his family ; let me hope, that this my 
firm belief, aftermany years of extensive expe- 
rience, and very close observation, may be an 
alleviation to his heart, and cheer him from des- 
pondency. My knowledge, I trust 1 do not 
speak it vainly, has not been acquired in a cor- 
B 3 
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Aer^ nor ia my treatment of the insane un- 
known. : 

•'iAUbottgh it is not in the dissecting room that 
th6 'mov^rafents of the brain can be investigated, 
yet may >we-»ot thence fetch materials to give us 
some hbtibn of the cause of sensation, prodticed 
% the adion of reflection ? It has been well ob- 
served by an eminent moral philosopher, that 
irhetf wei>efleet,or are endeavouring to recollect, 
weareconscious ofsotnemovement— of anact,or 
{series of acts, within the cavity of the cranium, 
as though hunting about among our thoughts.^ 
Atad who has not, whetn tossing on the restless 
cotach, anxiously courting sleep, experienced 
the tranquilliaing sensation of sle^ stealing 
over him, felt his brain gradually relieved from 
the busy throng that has crowded there, felt as 
though its energy had relaxed, and the power 
that had pressed it to action had ceased — that is, 
felt he was tranquilly falling asleep, and then 
suddenly ^fep roused by aH the sensations of 
thought renewed, in fact by a return of the 
pressure? I reason thrxB, relv^tanihfy because 
i wish to avoids as much as possible, Psycolo- 
gical questions; hut it appears to me impossible 
to arrive at any idea of the actioiis, by which 
tibe energies of the mind are developed, by any 

* See Ariatotle deMemor. et Reminiscent, c. i. p. 680. Dr. Gillie's 
New Analysis of Aristpfle's Works. 
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mare ^i&factory prooeBs. I relate .nvbat, I 
think, I have felt myself too often, and EOtip^d 
too often, to be mistaken about: myudandid 
and intelligent reader wiU kuiovr if he fexpi^t 
rienceS similar sensations. rAeaBsaningjirQW 
these premises, I am led to believe, that the ia^* 
tellect is developed by pressure, which^ m the 
sane, can Jar the most part be exerted at will ; 
huty in the insanCy msts ivdepemdmtiy . ^f ^uny 
mbimtary movement \ but faow thisi |)iresi&iif^ Mt 
produced in the healtbj subject, whlit is \\^ 
proximate cau^e, I know not : certainly: iti0iu)t 
any turgescence in the blood-yesaels* Iconiidfr 
^he 80ul to be the remote cause of aliithei piu^ 
jiomina ctf mind: — thi^ is my belief; ^m).!.^ . i; 

'^ ' ■•..-, ' ;'-i -iJ.i .;U 
» • . ■ . . • ■ . ,. ■ it 

j"« ■ ■ . . 

SYMPTOMS OP INSANITY; '• 

The only symptoms that I kno^, peculiar to 
insanity, are n confusion in the intellect, with 
s&nie degree of correctness of perception mtd can- 
sciousn^ss ; the confksion being fineqwemtfys in the 
early stage of the disardent manifested more Jby 
actions than words. This confusion may arise 
from an error in one perception or in all, in o^e 
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conception or in all, in a total or only a partial 
forgetfulness. I ofier the following cases in 
illuatratioiiv* coU^ted fr^m a very scanty portipn 
of the notes of my own practice : It covAeme 
them^ioto the smallest possible space* . . , 

- , \ W. : ■ ' ' ■•■•••.. ; . . . . • 

Error in Conception, 

Henry Williams conceived himself to be a 
fatted sheep^ii|u4 ijie^vei^jpUy rosy-faced p^an 
fj^at, visits j^.jA^yJuw^ perceived the 

Imtcj^fi5,,tb8»t^w?^s Abput I to , lead him to the 
^i^^gbl^ThoNipe. ,3:hp, Arst tiijae^ I detected thi^ 
ajtftte^o^wifl^f.^wWf , him crouched ^^ a corner 
of the gallery, staring wildly, looking pale as 

^athjfxiafll^ ^l^l^Uf^S excessively. ,A jovial 
§p^^pd]qp^,erpi\, jmtjcf^ of the peace was the 
cause of this horrible suspense and terrqr:— ^ 
the lunatic could remember the usually hale and 
healthy look: of ^the butcher, but yet could not 
l^collect that he himself was not a fatted sheep. 



' .•:••■ 1 1 
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♦ ^rt^s^^ in Fet€0piion. 
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.JTanft.Wifl^t^nley was perfectly cjpnyinqpd, 
that; sh^t frequently Mar4, sa.^^ ,^pid coii^e^^Qd 
with fiimaii,.,Tyb^w^i»otw ?xj§t?ftce; yj^t she 
was so rational 01). iQpst subjects, that a^ unskil- 
ful person might be excused ifhe thought he^^aDp*. 
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' Jfeimes Harrison, when in Liverpool, saw the 
devil perched upon the dome of the town-hall. 
He was not black, as people have erroneously 
imagined, hut yellow ; the Liverpool women too 
had green eyes : yet he hoasted, with some lit- 
tle reason, of his skill in arithmetic. 



■ in Conception, 



'"^19. "fl^.^v/asmariy nioAfhs' Aftnly' tdiiviiti'cife^ 
that he had a mouse in his throat, and would 
gape to any one to have it pulled out by the 
tail, which he was thoroughly convinced was 
at the root of his tongue; yet he would correctly 
execute an errand. 

Jane Manning, an old maniac, seemed to 

have no perception, or consciousness Ctfpersons^ 

language, or things. '" ^Mmu-I -mIi lo -twin 

I uiomari itluoo -^iinniil <*il| 

Error in Conception ana "Memory. 

Mr. — , would talk rationally, intelli- 
gently, and even eloquently for a few minutes, 
but if suffered to proceed, his ideas acquired, as 
it were a' geometrical progression, and he 
w'onld excitie astonishment by the rapidity of his 
utterance, Tivid conception, preposterous dis- 
tortion of facts, and wild and erroneous con- 
chtSions. 



^^^ chtSions 
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Error in Perception, or Judgment. 

William Rydall, the man who attempted th^^ 
life (if Mr. Horrocks, the member far Pr6stdfiV 
was wfid and Tisiotiary in his ideas, peremptb'i'y 
and obstinate in his conclusions, and argued 
veheinently, both before, and at his trial, to prove 
that self-preservation justified the step he had 
taken. I officially examined this man, and 
attended his trial, but be did not appear to me, 
after the strictest judgment 1 could exercise, to 
come within that degree of insanity required by 
the law. In ttiy private ei^amination 6f him, he 
went freely into a statement ofthe disputesbet weeh 
the cotton masters and their men. He told me, 
some lawyers had been with him not long be- 
fore, to try what they could get out of him, but, 
said he, ** I knew they were lawyers: they came 
to pump me, to play upon me, as Guildenstem 
would on Hamlet ; they would seem to know m^ 
stops, pluck out the heart of my mystery, sound 
me from my lowest note to the top of my cdm- 
pasS; they thought I was easier played on than 
a pipe, they fretted me, but they could not 
pS4y upon n»e." He then entered into a very 
pleasing, and animated conversation, on the play 
ofHamlet, in which he shewed much memory and 
taste. Yet with 4U thisj he Wa's libt, in the ^b- 
iStract, a sane man. The symptomis of disotyiered 
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intellect were, an inflexible jjertinacity in main- 
taining that his conclusions were right, without 
diupassionateiy examining his proofs, and a 
flighty and reckless determination to abide by 
those conclusions, althougli it led to attempting 
the life of an individual, against whom he had 
no personal animosity, and whom he acknow- 
ledged to be a kind master, and, abstractedly, 
a very good man. 



Confusion, manifested hy Action. 

Ma.ry Ward for several days appeared so ra- 
tional in conversation that I could not pronounce 
her to he insane, but when walking with her 
back towards me, she would swing out the 
right leg, and cut the first step in dancing. 1 
inquired if this was a habit in her, and was in- 
formed that it had only been noticed a few days. 
Coupling this with a certain degree of unusual, 
though very slight levity, 1 was satisfied she 
was deranged in mind. In about a week after 
she had an attack of the high state of insanity. 
In this instance the actions, and altered manner, 
indicated insanity, though the language did not. 

In the Medico-Chirurgical Review, for Sep- 
tember, 1820, I find this quotation from the 
celebrated Dr. Esquirol's paper on Insanity, in 
the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales. " In 
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mental derangement, the sense of delicacy is 
obliterated ; and people of the finest previous 
feelings will deliver themselves op to the most 
indecent and culpable actions, without the con- 
sciousness of impropriety." 

I believe it will be correct to construe this 
descfiption as meant to be generally y if not ah 
wayHy applicable, and presuming I am borne out 
in this construction, I feel it my duty to de- 
clare, that my ex^rifertce will by no means 
enable me to bear testimony to its accuracy, 
more especially as this statement cannot be 
meant to apply to those extreme and compara- 
tively rare cases of insanity, whfere all, or nearly 
all' consciousness is obliterated, nor to those 
Whdrfe the chslracteristic symptom of the disease 
\k extreme coti^piscenee, because the Dr. 
pi^N^cimes ah option^ an act of volition, on the 
part of the lunatic^. Now amongst this class, I 
mean those who on many subjects exercise a tole- 
rably sound judgment, conformably to the rulel 
jJrescribe to myself, I must declare that such con- 
duct has been very rarely met with in the patients 
I have treated; but on the contrary much pro- 
pi4ety and decency of deportment : and 1 again 
refer the sceptical to the records before spoken 
of, and I think I may also safely add, to the 
testimony of the multitude of respectable per- 
sons in the north of England; who have wit- 
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Aessed the conduct of the patients under my 
care. I can easily conceive that a numerous 
body of men or women, sane, or iiisane, feeling 
themselves coerced from society, and shut up 
together, may, by an improper system of moral 
treatment, be induced to become exceedingly 
licentious, and that too without the interven- 
tion of the opposite sex ; but T sliouid regard 
such general licentiousness, as indisputable 
evidence of bad, very bad, moral management, 
because I know from very ample experience, 
that the insane, even in large bodies, will un- 
der the kimlest treatment, conduct themselves 
with as much modesty, as any sane persons of 
the same class in society would individually, 
and much more modestly tban, I have ample 
reason to believe, those same individuals would 
have, done, if similarly congregated in a sane 
state. 1 have no doubt, that generally in the 
insane the sexual passion is in a state of abey> 
ance, more particularly in the man. 

Much has been said too by tlie same eminent 
author, and numerous others of minor note, of 
the pusillanimity of the insane. On this symp- 
tom 1 shall ventuie to lay down the following 
aphorism. 

The inevitable result of insanity is infirmity 
of purpose, and the equally inevitable resu 
infirmity of purpose is its near relative, pusilla- 
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toimify; to whiich I m^^ add, disciotitent — the 
besetting mis«ery of the insane: and the immen'Se 
vituperative mass that has been said and trtit- 
teia, of the cowardice, ingratitude, dissimula- 
tion, and especially discontent of the insWnfe, 
may, I humbly conceive, be much better, becati^e 
more fairly, more clearly, and briefly, comprised 
in this sentence: — Insanity begets infirmity of 
purpose ; infirthity of purpose begets pusillani- 
mity and dii^bontent. 1 have frequently noticed, 
that the first symptom of returning sanity has 
h^en a diminution of discontent. 

I purposely refrain from giving any general, 
or particular 'description of what has been teiTO- 
ed delirium, mental derangement, insanity, the 
high state; the low state, mania, monomania, 
&c. &c. becittise thiese appear to me sha;des only 
m the same diseasci; lead tb no curative know- 
ledge, that may not be more certainly and more 
easily ascertained, by a more simple method, 
' and because these descriptions, to the inexpe- 
rienced, partaking of the deep interest of sOletnn 
facts, in the garb of powerful rohianiljfe, <yr fi'ctrori, 
are cal(rulated to lead the enqilir^t' irito'a liBy- 
rmth of useless reseaixih amongst the' ^5/f^^5, 
whilst he loses sight o{ the cdtises: whitih I c6n- 
ceifte will be better^ taiderstoM by 'the method I 
shall suggefejt in the foUoWteg^ chdpt^r. But 
as I am so unfortunate as to differ with Doc- 
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tors Robert Darling Willis and Francis Willifi, 
respecting the definition of deliniim, into which 
mental derangement and insanity, as defined 
by Drs. Willis, sometimes pass, and vice versa, 
I deem it due, from respect and deference to 
their authority, and also in justice to myself, 
to explain, why I question their pathology; 
but more esjiecially I consider it a duty I owe 
to the public, as I am convinced that a {latho- 
logical question of very great importance de- 
pends upon it. 

Dr. Robert Darling Willis in his examina- 
tion before the Committee of the House of 
Commons thus describes delirium. 

" In delirium the mind is actively era- 
ployed upon past impressions, upon objects 
and former scenes, which rapidly pass in 
succession before the mind, resembling in that 
case a person talking in bis sleep : there is 
also a considerable disturbance in the general 
constitution, great restlessness, great want of 
sleep, and a total unconsciousness of sur- 
rounding objects. In insanity, there may be 
little or no disturbance apparently in the gene- 
ral constitution ; the mind is occupied upon 
some fixed assumed idea, to the truth of 
:which it will pertinaciously adhere, in oppo- 
sition to the plainest evidence of its fallacy, 
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and the individual is always acting upon that 
false in^pression." 

** In insanity also, the mind is awake to the 
objects which are present. Taking insanity, 
therefore, and delirium, as two points, I would 
place derangement of mind somewhere between 
them.'* What Dr. Willis terms insanity, ap- 
pears to be strictly that species of insanity 
termed by some nosologists— monomania. 

I confess the whole of this, as adduced by 
Dr. F. Willis, appears to me useless and cal- 
culated to mislead. The delirium described by 
Dr. R. D. Willis, and adopted by Dr. F. Wil- 
lis, I have only seen in fevers of the typhoid 
type: I have never seen such delirium pass into 
insanity^ nor alternate with it. I shall not in the 
£ace of such high authority assert that it does not 
occur, but I can truly say, that I have witnes- 
sed many hundred cases of deliriumy where a 
total unconsciousness of surrounding objects was 
a prominent character, but that every one of 
these either terminated in a few days, or at 
most three or four weeks, with the subsidence of 
bodily disease, and restoration to sanity, or in 
death ; and I can also truly say, that I have seen 
many cases where the mind was in the state so 
well described by Doctor Crichton, (Vol. i. p. 
IfiO and 161 ,) and which I shall presently quote, 
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and that it wae always accompanied by some 
degree of correctness of perception and cmiscious- 
ness; and that tliis delirium, which if f were (o 
name it, I should call "ravitig madness," has ter- 
minated in what Dr. F, Willis calls mental de- 
rangement,* and also in insanity. Bull cannot 
avoid the belief, that Dr. Francis Willis differs 
in opinion with his relation Dr. R. D. Willis, 
because, after quoting Dr. Monro's animated 
and acciirate description of the high state, Dr. 
F. Willis proceeds to say : — 

" To constitute derangement of the mind, his 
aberrations must be attended with bodily in- 
disposition. If the latter be not apparent, the 
chance of cure is hereby diminished ; the case 
then partaking more of insanity than derange- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the symptoms of 
bodily indisposition encrease, delirium ensues, 
and then the patientf begins to rave, and talk 
wildly and incoherently, swears as if in the 
most violent rage, and then, immediately after, 
bursts out into fits of laughter, talks obscenely, 
directs offensive and contemptuous language 
against his relations, and those around him, 
spits at tbem, destroys every thing that comes 
in his way, emits loud and discordant screams, 
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Francis Willis, 



• A Treatise 
p. 45. 

t Dr. F. Willis, sm before, p. 50 and 61, 
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and contiDues in this way till he is quite ex- 
hausted. The Btate of rest which follows, is 
generally eiliort and i^Ieepless ; the patient is ob- 
stinate, will not speak one word, clenches his 
teeth if any thing is oflered him to swallow ; or 
else, with a degree of cunning, he pretends to 
drink a little, but immediately spirts it out 
again on the person that offered it. At once, 
however, he again breaks out into all the wild 
and extravagant language and actions he com- 
mitted before. If kept in strict coercion, he has 
often so much cormnand over himself as to be/iave 
mildly and modestly ; and were it not for the gene- 
ral expression of his countenance, and tJte peculiar 
glistening appearance and rapid movement of his 
eyes, he might impose on many of the bye-standers, 
and make them imagine the state of phrenzy was 
over."* I have marked with italics that part of 
this definition of delirium that makes for my 
argument. Pr. Crichton says not one word of 
the total unconsciousness of surrounding 
objects, but on the contiary he says, that the 
patient has " often so much command over him- 
self as to behave mildly and modestly, even 
so as to impose on many of the bye-staoders, 
and make them imagine that the state of phrenzy 
is over," which description precisely corres- 

• See vol. i. p. 160 and 161, of "Ad inquiry into the nature snd 
origin of Mental DentDgement," by Alesaudei Crichton, M. D, 
and Dr. F. Willis as before, p. 60 and b\. 
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ponds with my own experience, and with the 
definitioni have given of the peculiar symptoms 
of insanity, namely,— "A confusion in the intel- 
lect, with some degree of correctness of per- 
ception and consciousness-" 
■ I will ask, is it not this degree of correct- 
toess of perception, and consciousness, that 
enables the lunatic to assume so much com- 
mand over himself, as to behave so modestly, 
and mildly, as to impose on many of the bye- 
standers, as Dr. Alexander Crichton, and 
after him. Dr. Francis Willis, have very cor- 
rectly observed. The very act shews not only 
a consciousness, but a capability of great men- 
tal effort ; probably, equal to any the sane mind 
is called on to make. The insane man is im- 
pelled by powerful emotions, by eqvially power- 
ful convictions ; he perceives, that neither his 
emotions, nor convictions, are regarded by the 
bye-standers, in the light in which he regards 
them. Nevertheless, he is equally actuated by 
the one, and influenced by the other; and with 
the determination to yield to both, he assumes 
a conduct in direct violation of his own power- 
ful emotions, and convictions, for the express 
purpose of deceiving others, tliat he may the 
more readily effect his object. And it is this 
peculiar character of insanity, that enables the 
lunatic to impose on so many injudicious, but 
C 2 
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well-meaning persons, who occasionally visit 
his abode. They hear a man talk rationally, 
see him act rationally, and being positively more 
ignorant than the lunatic himself of the drama 
before them, pronounce him sane, to the de- 
light of the lunatic, who exults in his inge- 
nuity, and slyly laughs at his auditor. 

I certainly entered on this criticism with much 
reluctance. I was anxious not to be opposed to 
authorities, to whose accuracy, and valuable 
practical knowledge I have great pleasure in 
offering my humble, but, cordial testimony; 
but as I have prescribed a solemn duty to my- 
self, I shall endeavour to perform it. 

If 1 mistake not, I have shewn, that Dr. 
Grichton is unequivocally of opinion, that in 
the delirious stage of insanity, there is not a 
total absence of consciousness ; and as he is the 
authority quoted by Dr. Francis Willis him- 
self, I infer that he adopts Dr. C.'s description, 
and, consequently, that he will recognise the 
correctness of my definition ; and the patholo- 
gical question of great importance, which I 
have to submit to the test of future experience, 
is this : — -That a total unconsciousness in delirium 
more particularly characterises the delirium 
of fevers, partiqnlarly typhus, and that ^m^ 
degree qf correctness of perception and con- 
sciousness characteriseis the delirium of insanity. 



OF THE CAUSES OF INSANITY. 



Before 1 proceed to consider the causes of 
insanity, 1 shall take leave to make a few .'.tric- 
tures on Dr. Jisquirol's paper on Insanity, in- 
serted in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Mcdi- 
cales. Ttie Doctor states, that " all the pheno- 
mena of insanity shew the vast influence of the 
passions in this affliction. They are always 
impetuous, whether they be of the gay, or the 
sombre cast, in mania, monomania, and me- 
lancholia." 

I cannot let this doctrine, coming from so 
high authority, pass without some observation, 
To me it obviously appears, that Dr. Esquirol 
considers the passions to have a vast influence 
in the production of insanity ; and, as the whole 
of my experience goes to controvert this posi- 
tion, I shall submit the following observations 
to the consideration of my readers, by which, I 
think, we shall be able to judge in what degree 
the passions exert an influence in the produc- 
tion of insanity. First, if the passions exert au 
c 3 





influence in the production of insanity, we must 
look for their manifestation, prior to the mani^ 
festation of insanity : for if the passions have 
not preceded insanity, it cannot be said, that 
the passions exert a vast influence in the pro- 
duction of insanity, but, on the contrary, that 
all the phenomena of the passions shew the 
vast influence of insanity on tjiem. 

Secondly, the apoplectic diathesis is gene- 
rally accompanied with a peculiar irritabi- 
lity of temper ; yet would it be correct to 
say, that all the phenomena of paralysis 
and apoplexy shew the vast influence of 
irritability of temper in this disease? Every 
experienced medical practitioner is aware, that 
in this latter disorder, there are anterior causes, 
evinced by corporeal symptoms, which exert 
the prior, and, frequently, the whole influence 
in the production of paralysis, and apoplexy; 
and although great irritability of temper shall 
precede, and accompany the attack, yet no one, 
I presume, would, in the present day, attribute 
the disease to irritability of temper, but the 
irritability of temper to the preceding disorder 
of the body. Doubtless, the excitement of the 
passions in the one case, and the irritability of 
temper in the other, (a minor degree of excite- 
ment,) both proceed from corporeal causes, and 
are merely symptomatic ; but these symptoms, 
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like all others, if neglected, or injudiciously 
treated, may be aggravated so as to render 
them prominently characteristic. Of about 
three hundred lunatics at one time imder my 
care, with the exception of 6ve or six irascible 
patients, not one could be said to be labouring 
under avast influence of the passions:— I mean, 
under such a degree, that the passions, or 
some one passion, should be the predominant 
characteristic of the insanity, — as they would 
be, if they exert a vast influence in the afflic- 
tion. I am well aware, however, that by in- 
judicious treatment, some particular passions, 
as anger, fear, love, pride, fury, at a particular 
word, or gesture, sound, or name, &c, may be 
generated and cherished, so as to become a pre- 
dominant feature* in the deranged intellect. 
The astonishment, and I am sorry to add, the 
amusement, which the vulgar and ignorant 



* I once wiCneesed a very whimsical origin of the passion uf 
pride, wliich beara immedialely on this question. One of my pa- 
tients, Wm. Y. vt)\o, on jnencral subjects, possessed a most retentire 
memory, had forg-oilen that this is not the age of miracles. It 
chanced, that one William Faulkner, a quiet, inoSensire, meek 
aad rather melancholy lunatic, was placed in the same range of 
apartments with Y. who took an early opportunity to question me 
leapecling this personage, as he called him, I told him all 1 knew 
about Fautkner. He eyed me with suspicion and derision, and after 
a short pause he said, " If you dont know Sir, I do. 1 hare re- 
peatedly told you, that 1 had seen his M^esty's person ia the 
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manifest at these eccentric phenomena, is an 
inducement with persons, ignorant and vulgar 
like themselves, to- excite them: but I confi-^ 
dently assert, that any violence of the passions 
is only one of many symptoms — that they are 
the passive, and not the active agents ; and in 
general, when the delirious stage has subsided, 
may be easily removed ; and if permitted to 
continue, the treatment is injudicious. I ven* 



d<nids, in broad day-ligbt, when I was walkingr the streets of 
LiFerpool. (It was true, he had repeatedly mentioned this.) '' Of 
course/' JVf r.Y. continued^ " a phenomenon so extraordinary excited 
iDy astonishment, and roused my attention. I now understand, 
wherefore this yi^on was vouchsafed to me. The features were 
too strongly impressed upon my mind, ever to be forgotten; and 
this personage, who, for some diabolical and traitorous purpose, 
is called William Faulkner, is no less than his Majesty ; and it is 
impossible. Sir, but that you must be well aware of the fact." So say- 
tpgi in the most respeotful and distant manner, bowing to the ground 
again and again, as he approached, and sidling round, that his 
b&ck might be at no time towards the presence, he greeted W. T. 
with " I humbly, but most sincerely hope, your gracious Majesty 
is well," bowing again to the ground. His gracious Majesty 
cast a look of curiosity at his very humble and loyal subject, re- 
garded him a moment, and then quietly and meekly resumed his 
walk. His subject, however, had a suit to prefer ; and following, 
bowing, scraping, and sidling round, which produced a very co- 
mical effect, he entered on the history of his cruel and unjust con- 
finement, counting the weeks, days, and even the hours he had 
been confined, which he could always do, and concluding, by most 
humbly, but most earnestly beseeching, that his Majesty would pe- 
remptorily order his liberation. During this address, which was well 
spoken, I observed the drooping William Faulkner gradually draw 



ture to assert, that the great mimher of highly 
respectable persons, comprising many of the 
higher order In the north of England, who have 
frequently visited, and have had nearly free 
access to tile patients under my care, have ne- 
Ter witnessed any great exhibition of the pas- 
sions, except in a few comparatively solitary 
instances; much less have they found, that all 
the phenomena of insanity shew the vast influ- 
ence of the passions in this affliction, or that 
they were always impetuous, whether of the 
gay, or the sombre cast; but, on the contrary, 
that the characteristic deportment of the 
mass of the patients was tranquil. As con- 
firmatory of this fact, 1 may, perhaps, 
with propriety, here state, that of about 
120 insane women, who were at the same 
time under my care, on an average, not 



bimself up, and at Ihe conclusion, to my astonUhment, he replied, 
with BD air af dignity, ralber bombastic, " My good fellow, I an 
sorry I can be of no use to you — my enemiea conflue me here."-^ 
" But if your gracious Majesty would be only pleased to direct to 
this pewon, pointing to myself, your royal order, under youi 
i\ga mauuel, ibe galea would at once fly open." — " My mao," hia 
Majeety replied," you are misttilfen : I am, I tell you, con&ned here 
by my enemies, and I cannot at present, in this place, command 
any thing. I sincerely wish I could help you, but I assare you, it 
is out of my power:" so eaying, he walked off, with all the air 
and difpiity imaginable; pride took possession of liis breast, and to 
tf)e day of hia death, be called himself a king. 





more than three or four were confined, or 
coerced, on account of being violent, and not 
more than ten or twelve, on any account what- 
ever; apd of about 130 men, who were in 
the same establishment, on an average, not 
more than two or three were confined or 
coerced, on account of being violent, and not 
more than ten or twelve on any account 
whatever. These are facts so well known, that 
they will not, I presume, be questioned, since 
they have been so repeatedly witnessed by the 
many hundreds of highly respectable persona 
before alluded to, of whose powerful testimony 
I stand, I fear, in need, since it is stated, in the 
official report, relative to the hospitals in Paris, 
that the proportion of females who are violent 
has always been greater than that of those who 
who have been calm.* This statement is to me 
very surprising. Can this proportion of the vio- 
lent to the calm be the efiect of one of two 
causes, or of both ; that is, of national charac- 
ter, or treatment, or of a combination of these 
two. I infer it is one or the other, because I 
am not aware that insanity has produced the 
same effect elsewhere. I will not say it results 



* R«porC on the preEent state and maDBgement of the hospilala, 

for iQiane peraoQS, at Paris, 1817.— Page 36. 
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from an error in treatment, nor can I imagine 
any national character would produce the effect: 
but ttiiB extraordinary difference in the calm or 
violent state of the patients is not more striking, 
or more at variance with the results of my 
practice, than are the causes of insaaity, as 
a^isigned by some physicians, and in Paris par- 
ticularly. The violent, or the calm state of the 
patient, is always so palpable, that amongst a 
large number of lunatics, the most ignorant 
observer may at once ascertain, whether the 
majority are violent, or only a few. 

As this Paris report contains tables of classi- 
fication of cases of insanity, in two of the largest 
hospitals for lunatics in the world, I shall take 
this opportunity of making a few remarks upon 
them, and expose, what I conceive to be the fal- 
lacy of the method, because I am convinced, it 
must lead to much misconception respecting 
the influence of moral causes, and because I am 
satisfied that if there is a general belief in 
this frightful influence of moral causes, the 
effect will thereby be more frequently produced, 
especially in the higher orders of society, and 
amongst persons of great susceptibility. 

Respecting the influence of moral causes, we 
meet in the report referred to, which is ofiicial, 
with tables of admissions and discharges, toge- 
ther with the assigned causes of the disorder. 
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and observations on them, both from the Bic6- 
tre, and La Salp^tri^re. The Bicetre is for 
men, and La Salp^tri^re for women ; the for- 
mer attended by M. Hebrfeard, and the latter 
by M. Esquirol, both celebrated physicians, 
from whom these tables, with the observations, 
have proceeded. I shall extract all the cases 
of insanity, classed by these gentlemen under 
the head of moral canses, from the year 1 807 
to 1813, inclusive. 

In the Bicetre, of 1578 men, 409 are said to 
have been driven mad by moral causes, that is 

By Religion ^ 55 

Ambition 78 

Love 37 

Misfortune • • • • 116 

Political Events 24 

Trouble 99 

409 



Beings less than 2 in 7, or I in every 3 1^. 

In La SalpMri^re, of 1940 women, 580 are 
4sai4 to have been driven mad by moral causes, 
that is 

By Religious excess 20 

Love, crosses in 122 



Reverses of fortune &iiusery. 96 

Political errors • . 15 

Domestic trouble 216 

Anger 20 

Fear 64 

Effects of conscription & war. 27 



508 



Being mor^ than 2 in 7, or 1 in every 3 1^ 

I shall now take leave to make a few obser- 
vations on these tables, as contrasted with each 
other. In France, it would seem that Religion 
is rather a fruitful source of insanity, and that 
religious enthusiasm affects the man more than 
the woman, in the proportion of above three to 
one ; that Ambition, a laudable passion, and 
very frequently one that affords great mental 
enjoyment, drives a considerable number of men 
in France mad, but does not derange the intel- 
lect of one woman; but on the other hand, that 
PridCy a master passion often extremely haras-" 
sing to the mind, seems to be innoxious, both 
to man and woman — which must be regarded 
as very singular, since so many minor causes, 
that is, subordinate passions, appear to be so 
extremely baneful to the intellect : for 
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Pride hath no other glass 

To shew itself, but pride/'— Shakespear. 



and again, because it is not uncommon to meet 
with persons, in England at least, influenced by 

" Vmq aims, ioordinate desires, 

" Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride." 

Milton. 

And yet of about a thousand men and women, 
said to be driven mad by moral causes, not one 
is affected by Pride! Love, (unrer|uited love I 
presume,) affects the man a little, and plays 
the duce with the woman : 1 should not have 
expected this. Grief, seems to have a lat^e 
share in the production of all this mischief, 
for I conceive, that Misfortune, Reverse of For- 
tune, and Misery, all refer to grief. Political 
Events is a term so indefinite, that it leaves us 
perfectly in the dark, as to its moral effect on 
the mind. This may be terror, or joy, as moral 
causes, or the causes may be purely physical, 
as from fatigue, privation of food, and the 
thousand exciting vicissitudes of a campaign. 
If Political Events is objectionable, what can 
we say to Political Errors? This is still more 
perplexing, because it is not impossible, perhaps 
not improbable, that what one calls political 
errors, another may consider to be political wis- 
dom. Is it not strange, that such terms should 
have been used in a classification of moral 
causes, said to have dethroned the reason of' 
man? I am, however, disposed to look on this 
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as a sample, by which we may judge of the 
wholeclassificationofmoralcaiises,and by which 
we may judge of the degree of perspicuity and 
accuracy, or may I say, confusion and inaccu- 
racy, with which they are ascertained and de- 
fined. But passing on, we come to Domestic 
Troubles, which exceed in their baneful effects 
the mischief of iore nearly two-fold. This is 
some consolation for that very amiable class of 
women, sneeringly called old maids, as well as 
for that much less respectable class, the old 
bachelors. If then men suffer from ambition, 
they wholly escape the baneful effects of both 
auger and fear, the tatter of which I suppose, 
must include terror. Not so the women, who, 
with all their gentleness, have, we must con- 
clude, some sad vixens among them, for of 
1740, twenty are o£Scially reported to have 
gone mad through anger. To speak more 
seriously, an attentive consideration of these 
tables of classification has by no means weak- 
ened my opinion, respecting the very few cases 
of insanity, that are absolutely produced by 
moral causes. I do not, however, question, 
much less do I deny, the effect of mural causes 
on the body, especially if the body be in any way 
disordered, both in accelerating disease, and in 
removing it. I am fully convinced, as my ob- 
servations on moral treatment will, I trust, 
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either an affection of the mind, or a disorder 
of tbe body. The moral impulHPS, however, 
very rarely produce insanity, and this is also 
the case with regard to religious feelings. I 
come to this conclusion, because of nearly seven 
hundred cases of insanity that 1 have sedulously 
treated, I have only once ascertained, with that 
clearness, which I think the importance of the 
the subject required, namely, unquestionable 
proof, that either a religious or a moral cause 
produced the disorder, 'Tis true, I have fre- 
quently been informed, that this, and the other 
person, became religiously insane, through fol- 
lowing some sect not connected with the nar- 
rator's persuasion; but when it has been possi- 
ble to get an intelligent history of the person, I 
have uniformly found, that the individual had 
betrayed at least equivocal symptoms of in- 
sanity, and that derangement of the mind, 
though not palpable, had obviously existed, 
before he became a raving devotee ; and doubt- 
less from this state of mind, has arisen that 
proneness to change his mode of worship, so 
frequently noticed m him, who is, what is 
termed religiously insane — not that the change 
in his mode of worsliip has caused the insanity, 
as has been, I think, erroneously stated ; but 
that the incipient insanity has caused the fickle- 
ness in devotion, together, probably, with an 
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unusual fervour, which, if urged on by au'^ 
erroneous zeal, as it too often is in these cases* I 
may, and doubtless very frequently doeEi^ 
assume the impression given to it — whether th^t I 
be of the usual gloomy cast, or wliether it be Oif J 
a lively and amorous character, as I have som^ j 
times seen it. As this latter is rather a rajxt I 
species, of what is termed religious insanity, , I I 
shall make a few extracts in illustration of i^ I 
from one of my journaln, which I fortunately I 
possess. — October 1 1th, 1823, Elizabeth A. a I 
lusty young woman, admitted this day.— Ocfc 1 
17th, she pointed out to me the 5th chapter of 1 
Ephesians, and said she was reading an exboiv [ 
tation to love, her manner and expression of I 
countenance corresponding to the sensual ioaf J 
port of the passion. Another time, she pointed 
out the 2nd chapter, 5th verse, of Solomon, 
and with voluptuous expression quoted these 
words : — " He took me to the banqueting houses | 
and his banner over me was love." She wg^ | 
always talking on religious subjects; and si)0 J 
had liyran-books, wherein the passion ofloyp [ 
■was too warmly pourtrayed, as I conceive, tQ 1 
be suited to its professed object : many of thesft 1 
she had by heart, and would sing to the tuiw I 
of profane airs, with all the expressions of ajpi I 
amorous passion. 
Similar observatioas may be nrade respeclt; , 
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iDg the other passions, owing Iheir origin to 
corporeal disorder. Terror, howRver, claims 
■particular notice, as it has doubtless, by its 
Tiolent and sudden action, frequently produced 
instantaneous insanity ; and perhaps more fre* 
quently than all the other passions combined ; 
and insanity from this cause is the only one 
resniting from the passions which I have satis- 
iactorily ascertained. It was shortly this. — 
Some household concerns induced a motlier to 
leave her infant without any competent person 
to attend to it. On her return, the shrieks of the 
infant made her rush to its protection ; it was 
writhing on the floor dreadfully bornt: ^e 
sprang forward, and with her hands crushed 
the flames. Here was a horrid spectacle ! — the 
infant was dead,— the mother deranged. 

How it has happened, that in my practice, of 
%early seven hundred insane patients, the ma- 
lady of only one was ascertained to be undoubt- 
edly, the effect of a moral cause, I will not attempt 
(o decide, though I may endeavour to account 
■for it: 

^' Ipreaume, my means of gaining information 
were on a par with those which occurred to 
'6ther persons. When I was precluded the ad- 
vantage of actual observation, printed queries 
were transmitted to the medical person, certify- 
ing the insanity, and also to the relatives or 
d2 
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acqnaintance of the patient; and although bottt 
the medical persons and others were frequentlyi 
very ready to assign a religious or a raoraif 
cause for the disorder, yet, on a closer investiw 
galion, it turned out, that they were either nofc 
acquainted with the patient, so as to notice i£ 
his actions or language were altered, before' 
the derangement of intellect obviously developed 
itself; or they disclosed circumstances, that 
manifestly indicated an aberration of intellect, 
long before the excitement of a religious, or 
moral cause, gave it an impulse, and a decided 
character, too clear even for ignorance to mis-i 
take. I consider, therefore, that Religion and' 
the Passions very rarely indeed cause in- 
sanity ; but on the contrary, that an over zeal 
for religion, or a violent excitement of aom* 
one of the passions, is frequently the inevitablg 
result of the corporeal affections ; by whiclt 
affections the mind is constantly influenced it) 
the insane, as well as the sane part of mankind- 
If any one doubts this, let him examine and 
contemplate the state of )iis own mind at vaiious 
times, as acting imder the intiiience of coM 
poreal excitement or depression. Happy, inrf 
deed, is his constitution, if the retrospect does 
not make him asliamed, if not tremble, for the 
follies, the misanthropy, perhaps the vice it 
has led him to coDtem|tlMe,^ if not to commitl 
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If thus, when the corporeal organs are only 
exercising a vigorous discliarge of their func- 
tiona, or when they have become sluggish 
through some error in the system, .although 
Buch state of body is not perceived by others, 
and pi'obably not duly appreciated by the indi- 
vidual himself, the mind shall fall into a state 
of aberration, so far from sound judgment as to 
lead to the most distressing results, is it not 
legitimate to conclude, that some corporeal 
affection, latent or evident, is almost always 
the root of deranged intellect. For I may ask, 
is it possible to say with precision, where is the 
line of demarcation between an aberration from 
sound judgment and derangement of the raind? 
I appeal to the experience of mankind for con- 
firmation of the fact, that the corporeal sensa- 
tions and functions exercise a constant itiHu- 
^ce on the mind. The man born blind, 
though of sound intellect, thought the cohiiir 
of scarlet must bear a strong resemblance to the 
sonnd of a trumpet. If this confusion couli) 
exist in a man of perfect intellect, through his 
being of imperfect corporeal sensation, can it 
be matter of surprise, if a man who has posses- 
sed all the organs of sensation, and the func- 
tions ofhis body perfect, should become alarm- 
ed and confused, when his sensations convey 
Aem and-'Unaccouatable impressions, as tltey 
D 3 
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undoubtedly very often, and perhaps always, 
do in the insane. The patient will not unfre- 
quently express his apprehension of tlie change 
in his sensations. 

"With ideas unsettled, arising from the de- 
seased action of the organs of sensation, by which 
the direct percepliuns are made to convey false 
images to the inind ; with the passions* excited, 
probably arising from locally encreased arterial 
action; and the intellect thus led astray and 
bewildered, but as yet conscious of the cott- 
fusion that is passing within, can it produce 
surprise, if Religion should be the harbour to 
which the terrified and wretched victim flieB 
for refuge and for succour ! On the other hand, 
are the amatory feelings excited, straight thfi 
patient falls in love, it matters not who the ob- 
ject may be. The other passions obey the 
same law. The devotee and the lover go on, 
become troublesome, and too eccentric to bte 
tolerated ; and then, and not before, they alb 
discovered to be insane, the one through lovd, 
the other through religion. This 1 believe tb 
be the true history of moral and religious causes, 
ninety nine times out of a hundred. I shall de- 
fer what I have to say of moral treatment, till I 
come to the treatment of the insane generally, 
as the SAME moral means under similar 
AFFECTIONS of the mind will be proper and 
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necessary, whtOter the corporeal ailment be very 
different, or whelher it be ascertained or not. 



PHYSICAL CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 

Although I have thought it expedient thus to 
bead this chapter, yet the learned reader, if 
such should honour oie with a perusal, must 
not expect that 1 am about to attempt a history 
of the physical causes of insanity. 
,, 1 have scarcely ever found insanity unac- 
companied by one or more corporeal diseases. 
The skilful medical practitioner wdl generally 
be able, after one or two careful examinations, 
to detect the seat of considerable bodily disor- 
der, which most probably has given origin 
,^0 the derangement of the mind ; and for this 
purpose be should avail himself of every means 
, in his power, not relying on the statements, 
either of the patient or his friends, but by 
manual examination be should ascertain, if there 
is any local cause of pain, or constitutional 
irritation, as congestion in the liver, or partial 
obstructions in the bowels, or disorders of the 
heart, and of the lungs especially. No symptom 
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should escape the severest sci'utiny; and by a 
cautioas induction, it is probable, iltat the trtte 
cause of all this /rightful disturbance may be as- 
certained. But, in his esainiuatiun, the Physi-i 
cian must constantly keep in mind these ano- 
malies. Though labouring under an attack of 
pn^umoiiia, the lunatic will make a full inspi-^ 
ration, and tell him he feels no pain. With, 
every evidence of determination of blood to the 
head, and intense head ache, he will tell him, 
he was never better in his life, Sec. Whatever thi^ 
disturbance may be, the general principles of 
medical practice are applicable, with one cauH 
tion respecting blood-letting, before alluded to, 
and subsequently to be explained. What I 
have said refers to the remote cause, and its 
elTects only : as to the proximate, or immediate 
cause, I cannot venture to speak with that prei 
cision the importance of the subject requires ; 
but I am persuaded, that, as there are many 
remote causes, so there is more than one proxi- 
mate cause ; and as I have already stated, that 
I believe the nerves to be the chief immediate 
cause, by their diseased action, so I also be- 
lieve, that constitutional defects, producing 
organic lesion of the brain itself, or its mem- 
branes, are also proximate causes ; and I doubt 
not that the diseased action of the nerves, par- 
ticularly those distributed to the carotid arteries, 
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and parts more immediately connected with 
the brain, create an encreased actioB of those 
vessels, and thiia prodnce a determination of 
blood to the brain,* which by Drs. Arnold, Cox, 
and Mayo has been itself considered as the 
proximate cause of insanity. Practice does not 
gire sufficient support to this opinion, and i 
consider this determination of blood tothehead, 
as the effect only of the local nervous irritabi- 
lity : I shall by and bye bring forward some 
facts to substantiate my opinion, " Remedies 
■which have a powerful tendency to weaken the 
body," says Dr. F. Willis, " are sometimes,^!' 
fear, in the worse cases of delirium, unakitfuHj- 
resorted to, whether the patient be old or youhg;^ 
strong or weak: — whether labonring under the 
high or the low state of this disorder, his case w 
deemed a case for the lancet, or for cnppiHgf* 
and, erroneously I am persuaded, blood'fti' 
drawn copiously from the patient. The advice 
of some authors concerning these measures be- 
trays much inconsistency. While they extol 
blood-letting, as most beneficial in the cure, 



■ I have reason to iliink that epilepsy, unaeeorapanied by 
visanity, as ivell as that conjoioed to iosanity, is frequeallf, per. 
baps alivaye, tlic result of a similar proximate cause. Tlie difference 
seemB to consist iu the one case, by the disordered action being 
continued for a considerable period, and in the otiier by its b«Dg' 
guddon, iloleat, ami tranfiloiy, 
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aay eve&jestentiaLtoifthe^safety of tbe;.pat]ant, 
theyy at the ^eame time^^ very forcibly.iidemoiir 
Btrate il&impropriety aadfiiischievous.teti^denoy ; 
tkey shewy^in ^acty f. that the nature of the eom- 
plaint. forbids its use*'' 

i^^Bleeding to any. great exteat," says /Or. 
HaUaran^M^Sdoes.not :Qften ee^a to h0 dest;ia- 
ble;.and,>exo€9pt in recent ^ cases, dae&not.e^eu 
s^ear to ^ be admissible. l/&le£Ks, i^hei^efore, 
in young • persoxis, .where the pulae standi at 
irom^iSOto 100^ iiRith^a white.tongue.ihat skin, 
and^'sufiiDsiad ey^uit>sbauld not be resarted. .ta. 
Whe« ^ese appearaHces are . present^ it > mil 
undaabtedlyJ^e found expedient, if notesaeo^ 
tial»>te the safety: of the pajtient." fi 

. *^. Bat thfi great tendency in. all) eases pf. mr 
M,mty[:t0^ change their ^type (mdform%\ the great 
ipjtfiqu^ity of. the drculatwny mid .Me mibse^ptteAt 
tm^^y eve9^ qf. <4h0(^ arterial actioftt mcompa/nied 
eam0ti$nm with£^€eesi/iiei4ebiUiy.m\the 0ost ootftfe 
fa«e^^/Mromld establish the propriety of ioojkit]^ 
careftilLyibr tiie.unequivocaJ appearances, which 
TMxald^lone give aisanction to thia ^ottfuaaiaeal 
remedy."* 

,., " rWhCT* the. p^tii^pt, m str-wig^ wd> of ^^ ple- 
t^oi^q f hfibit, ^fl twheare^ the disoiider i has Bot 
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been Of any long continuance, bleeding has 
been found of considerable advantage, and, as 
far as I have yet obaerved, is the most bkne- 
FiciAL, REMEDY that has been employed. The 
melancholic cases have been equally relieved 
■with the maniacal by this mode of treatment. 
When the raving paroxism has continued for a 
considerable time, and the scalp has become 
unusually flaccid, or where a stupid state has 
succee<led to violence of considerable duration, 
no benefit has been derived from bleeding : in- 
deed these states are generally attended by a degree 
of bodily weakness, sufficient to prohibit suck 
practice, independently of other co7tsiderations."* 
Dr. Mayo seema much perplexed to determine 
how to treat the maniacal paroxism, which, as 
fer as I understand, is exactly the high state of 
Drs. Crichton and Willis. He says in his Srd 
chapter, " The jmlient is in danger from exhaus- 
tion. Depletioit has a direct effect in weakening 

him, AN INDIRECT EFFECT IN PREVENTING 

HIS WEAKNESS, by lessening excitation. These 
views are important, and render it very difficult 
to seize the point to which depletion may be 
carried, during the paroxism." — "It is an un- 
doubted truth, that in fifty maniacs, labouring 
under the highest degree of the sthenic form, not 

Observations on Madness and Melancholy," by Joh» 
Barlsm, p. 313.—" Hill on luauuty," p. 96. 
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more than from seven to ten of thein ' 'will'l^i-'t 
quire this most powerful means of reduction of" 1 
the vital power ; and let it never he forgotten/ 
that swrfrfew, and profuse hieeding, is always' 
(even in this form, however furious) highl/ 
dangerous, and never necessary."* — " Bleedrngi^ 
practised as it is without rule or hounds, ia^ 
found to exasperate the complaint, and tol 
cause periodical and curable mania to degene-'^ 
rate into dementia or idiotism."'!' — "This stage' 
does not require violent treatment : blood- 
letting has been much abused in it, and has 
produced the worst effects."^ 

I have quoted some of the most celebr'at^d 
and extensive practitioners in the treatment 'df ' 
insanity of the present day. I may have muW 
tiplied these quotations to a tedious length, both'' 
from ancient and modern authors, all tending to'' 
condemn sanguineous depletion, or expressing'' 
great apprehension of its use; but I have been'' 
more copious and particular on this head, be-^ 
cause I have had many occasions to lament the 
use of the lancet by inexperienced practitionelrs.'' 
I fully agree with Dr. F. Willis in his observa-^' , 
tions on this practice, and earnestly recottttti^d" 1 

-Hai, p. 2B7. ..i' HiMiT*q| 

Treatiae on loainity," by Ph. Pinel, trandatai by Qij^vl 
DaviE, M. D. p. 252. I 

X M. Gorget.— De la Folic, &c. p. 316. ' ' '"i*? J 
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them (o the serious consideration of practition- 
ers, inexperienced in the treatment of insanity. 
In addition to what I have quoted, 1 must add, 
that in the high utate, ns described by Dr. 
Alexander Crichton, I never saw bleeding lessen 
the violence of the paroxism, but, on the contrary, 
I fiave seen the excitement augmented by it. 
Puerperal insanity is of the same description of 
disease as the high state, and the same obser- 
Tftiiwjs, apply to it. 
-boolil .1.. 

eilf! [,iT( irDIOPATHIC INSANITY. 

..losanity is very rarely indeed idiopathic, and 
when it is, my experience leads me to conclude, 
that it is manifested in very early life, and th^t, 
it is generally, if not always, incurable. The 
patients of this class, who have been placed 
under my care, have evinced an untoward dis- 
position from early infancy, much shrewdness 
and cunning in their proceedings, with equal, 
hardihood or suUenness, according as they have 
been treated. The cause remains unknown to 
me : it may be, and doubtless often is, an orga- 
nic lesion of the brain or its membranes, which 
is frequently succeeded by epilepsy — a case 
perfectly hopeless, and which may continue for 
years. Medicine has appeared to he of very 
equivocal use in idiopathic insanity, especially 
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if conjoined with epilepsy; but 1 have fotmi} 
small quantities of blood, taken either by leech- 
ing or by Clipping, or by the lancet from the 
jugulai' vein or the arm, to have a constant good' 
eftect in mitigating the seveiity, and shortening 
the duration of the epileptic fits.* But thesd 
bleedings should precede the tits, and as near 
as possible to the accession, which may be easily 
ascertained. When this class of insanity is not 
accompanied by epilepsy, nor any marked 
bodily disorder, I am not aware of any rational 
mode of proceeding, that has not moral treat- 
ment, and the regulation of diet, for its basis< 
The moral treatment should be commenced by 
a mild and firm discipline: and, however long 
habits of insubordination, and its ofTspring, ob- 
stinacy, may have engendered an unruly and 
troublesome disposition, I have never failed, by 
steadily avaihng myself of that authority, which 
is generally accorded to a stranger placed in a 
superior station, to enforce such a degree of 
subordination, as to preserve the patient in a 
tranquil and decorous course of demeanour — so 
as to impress a transient visitor with the belief^ 
that he was a rational and tranquil person. I 
shall illustrate my observations by the following 
case. I. P. aged 19, a young gentleman with a 



* See "Dr, Cooke, History and Method of c 

&c." p. no. 
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Terysmallhead, afflicted with idiopathic insanity, 
waa,threedifferent times, placed undermy carein 
the space ofas many years. When he was at home, 
he was occasionally violent, and always very 
irascible; not submitting to any authority, and 
putting the lives of his nearest relatives, inclu- 
dinghis father and mother, in imminent danger. 
By a treatment uniformly mild, and uniformly 
firm, to enforce the rules laid down for his con- 
duct, I succeeded, in a few weeks after his first 
admission, to make him an obedient and welL> 
behaved youth, even when it was evident that 
his intellect was considerably affected. The 
plan adopted was this. The periods of rest, of 
meals, of exercise, and lastly of study, were 
fixed and immutable: — when he became refrac- 
tory, he was admonished ; if he pereisted, he 
was instantly compelled to obey,* except as to 
study, which was voluntary, or only enforced 
by example and persuasion. After I bad once 



• This presumes of course, that the act required, adroitled of 
compulsion : As, for instance, if he were required to take exer- 
cise in the gfroonda, and he refuaed, Ihroug-h mere captiousDees, 
lie vna conveyed to the grounds by persons aufficieatly powerful to 
make all Tesistanee on his part trivial : if, wheu there, he would 
not stand, (which is not a very unusual occurrence) though per- 
latided and gently coerced, lie was speedily removed lo a solitary 
and dark room : if he persisted to kick the door, or was jfuilty of 
any eictraordlnary violence, he was secured hy efficient means to a 
proper place already prepared ia this dark room : and if, baving 
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established this system, we were the best friends 
imaginable ; and at t]ie subsequent times of his 
being placed under my care, he immediately 
conformed, so that it was extremely difficult to 
detect any insanity in him. Lunatics of this 
class are generally healthy. 

I shall now proceed to make some general 
observations on the medical treatment of the" 
insane. " 

The physician, having taken the necessary 'I 
steps, as pointed out in page 39, to a8Certaini''r 
the corporeal state of the patient's health, in' I 
which however he will be greatly perplexed if ' 
he be practically unacquainted with the habi-*" 
tudes, conceits, and dissimulation of the in-' 
sane, will not find himself much at a loss to " 
fix his mode of treatment on the broad basis l'' 
have already laid down; but to counteract '^i 
what appears to me to be the erroneous conclu- 
sions of some physicians, I shall give a few ' 
cases, illustrative of the effects of certain raedi- ' 
cines, under their respective denominations. 



no olher means of annoyance left, be then persisted to scream ant) 
halloo, be was either permitted to amuse himself till he ivas weary, 
or another Aa£ifue% noisy, thoagU harraleas luiiBiic, was pnt in ' 

e room with him; this has silenced him ia a very short 
time, and in leas than an hour he has come from c 
tranquil and obligin;^ pereoo. This is tlie utmost i 
puniahment 1 ever inflicted on any lunatic patieDi. 
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n'lA'in ^-imi' 'r- - i ■ m bun : -thlirttisftini 

, -Thi» is an exceedingly pen^exii^ tenn ssjt f 
has been applied in the practice of physic. It 
has been very improperly used in being applied 
to drugs of very opposite powers, according to 
tiipir doses.* Having noticed this confusion, I 
shall proceed with Digitalis, whicii is, in the 
majority of cases, on its /irsi administration, as 
decided a stimulus as brandy or geneva. It 
never fails, however, after a few days at least, 
to reduce the pulse either in force or number, 
and, in a few instances, both in number 
and force. Sometimes, however, the pulse 
loses in power, but gains in velocity, gnd 
when this is the case, I have always found tba^^ 
the medicine was exerting a baneful influence.^ 
on tlte constitution ; and I earnestly request ipx.j 
junior medical brethren to beexceedingly watijh* ,. 
ful and cautious of producing this efiect>^ 
■when it is manifested, the vital powers are 
giving way ; and whilst we are watching for the 
sedative power of digitalis, whilst we vainly 
I expect or hope to find the pulse drop from 120 
to a moderate number, our patient will sliik 
into (;>j^Uvioit>. 1 believe Dr. Withering has the 

* Since wtiting tliis chaptcj', t have ^ue throDi^h Dr. HallftreD's 
" Practical Observation b," and refer the r«a4er to p. 98 el aeq. for 
much useful information leapectiugdifktriu, . , 
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should escape the severest scrutiny; and hg a 
cmtious iuduclioH, it is probable, t/tat tlte true 
cause of all thisj'rigkt/ui disturbance may be as- 
certained. But, in his examination, the PhysH 
clan must contitantly keep in mind these anO" 
maliee. Though labouring under an attack of 
pne^umouia, the lunatic will make a full inspi-> 
ration, and tell him he feels no pain. With 
every evidence of determination of blood to the 
head, and intense head ache, he will tell hira, 
he was never better in his life, &c. Whatever thin 
disturbance may be, the general principles of 
medical practice are applicable, with one cau- 
tion respecting blood-letting, before alluded to, 
and subsequently to be explained. What I 
have said refers to the remote cause, and its 
etTects only : as to the proximate, or immediate 
caitse, I cannot venture to speak with that pre- 
cisioD the importance of the subject requires; 
but I am persuaded, that, as there are many 
remote causes, so there is more than one proxi- 
mate cause ; and as I have already stated, that 
I believe the nerves to he the chief immediate 
cause, by their diseased action, so I also be- 
lieve, that constitutional defects, producing 
organic lesion of the brain itself, or its mem- 
branes, are also proximate causes ; and I doubt 
not that the diseased action of the nerves, par- 
ticularly those distributed to the carotid arteries^ 
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and parts more immediately connected with 
the brain, create an encreased action of those 
vessels, and thus produce a determination of 
blood to the brain,* which by Drs. Arnold, Cox, 
and Mayo has been itself considered aa the 
proximate cause of insanity. Practice doCff not 
gife sufficient support to this opinion, and"!' 
consider this determination of blood to thehead, 
as the effect only of the local nervous irritabi- 
lity : I shall by and bye bring; forward some 
fiicts to substantiate my opinion. " Remedies 
which have a powerful tendency to weaken the 
body," says Dr. F. Willis, " are sometimes, X 
fear, in the worse cases of delirium, unskilfully 
resorted to, whether the patient be old or youngj 
strong or weak: — whether laboaring under the 
high or the low state of this disorder, his case ia 
deemed a case for the lancet, or for cupping, 
andj erroneously I am persuaded, blood is 
drawn copiously from the patient. The advice 
of some authors concerning these measures be- 
trays much inconsistency. While they extol 
blood-letting, as most beneficial in the cure, 



"1 have reason to think that epikpsj, unaccompanied by 
insanity, aa vi'ell as tliat conjoined to insanity, ia frequently, per- 
haps always, the result of a similar proxiatate cause. The difference 
Ecems to coneiet in the one case, by the disordered action being' 
eontinued for a considerable period, and in the other by its being 
Boddon, liolent, uul transUocy. 
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20th. — He is much less excited — pulse sharp-' 
and ninety. 

R. Tinct. Digitalis, ni. lxx, ter de die. ' 
' 27th. — No note;— the digitalis was continued. 

28th. — Has been sick, with nausea,— this 
morning is much more rational, and morb 
tranquil, so that he can be liberated from coei^ 
cion — pulse soft and sixty. 

Omitt. Digitalis. 

29th. — Is much more calm and manageable, 
— passed the night without being confined to 
his bed — pulse forty-two and rather irregular — ■ 
he appears languid — appetite good, and he ii 
permitted to eat heartily :—fcom this time for* 
ward he continued to improve. 

I have in a great number of instances been 
tinder the necessity of giving digitalis for two 
or three tDonths successively; generally in smal 
doses of m.v torn, viij, ter dedie. This has kept 
the pulse steady, and the patients have been 
enabled to enjoy amusements, exercise, or la- 
bour, and to mingle peaceably with the other 
patients. I have repeatedly omitted the medi- 
cine, and as certainly the insubordinate dis- 
position, and restlessness, and a slight accelera- 
tion of the pulse, have followed. On resuming the 
medicine the patient has peaceably and cheer- 
fully returned to his usual avocations — generally 
labour; and under this treatment has been very 
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much improved in health, and ultimately re- 
stored to sanity. I am desirous to direct the 
particular attention of my reader to these facts, 
hecause I know some, and among them a dis- 
tinguished physiologist, ■whose private instruc- 
tions it was my good fortune to receive, imagine 
that digitalis allays excitement only by impair- 
ing the vital energy. 

The two Misaea L laboured under me- 
lancholia religiosa, with a quick pulse. After 
attending to the state of the stomach and howeU, 
I put them on a course of digitalis, and th&/ 
improved as the pulse was reduced, became more 
manageable, and by the powerful aid of a moral 
treatment, which I believe was judiciously 
planned, and faithfully carried into executionj 
both these patients recovered, though they had 
long, I think some years, heen considered in a 
hopeless state. 

I intended to give these cases at foil length, 
but I am precluded from so doing. I however 
think, that all practical purposes will be anr 
«wered by the foregoing statement of them. 1 
frequently combine camphor with digitalis, and 
have found its effects rendered more certain 
and uniform. 

M. Esqoirol says of Opium, — " As maniacs 
, sleep badly, opium, and other sedatives have 
, been employed ; but they are now proscribed 
e3 
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by unanimous Consent, as dangerous remedies. 
Regimen and exercise are the only somniferous 
measures, "which can be safely recommended ; 
they are generally successful too."* 

It would appear by this, that M. Esquirol is 
not well acquainted with the practice of some 
of the most experienced physicians of this 
country. Dr. Hallaran, who in the space of 30 
years must have had extensive experience, has 
a distinct chapter on opium, commencing at p. 
123, 2nd edition; and in p. 127 he speaks of 
it as being, under certain given data, of infi- 
nite utility, although it certainly is, for the in^ 
sane, the most objectionable of anodynes. I 
presume by other sedatives is meant other anO"- 
dynes. I can assure the Doctor, that neither 
opium, nor the other anodynes, are proscribed 
by unanimous consent. Dr. F. Willis uses the 
herbane, hemlock, and foxglove, to allay irri'- 
tability ;t and in illustration of the powerful 
effect of the hyosciamus, I shall briejSy relate 
another case, similar to the last : — ^the sym{>r 
toms being precisely analogous, I shall not de^ 
tail them. 

* Analysis of M . EsqairoPs paper on Insanity, in the Dietioii- 
naire des Sciences Medicales.-T-Medico-Chiruvgical Review^ f6|r 
September, 1820, p. 263. 

^ Gulstonian Lepture, p. 123. 
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April 1817, — The excitement was combated 
with small doses of camphor and aetjier, and by 
taking half a poimcl of blood from the neck : 
and on the third and fourth days he took. 
Camphor, gr. x. 
Opii p. gr. I. 

Nitr, gr. V. — Fiat Bol. vel Haustus 6. q. q. 

horft sum'*' 

He continued this till the fifth day, without 

any amendment. At night, on the fifth day, I 

ordered him the following, the physician who 

had the conduct of this case being absent. 

R. £lxtr. Hyosciam. gr. xxv. horS, somni 
sum*' 
The note, in his own physician's hand- 
writing, on thf* next mormng,.is this :— " Is at 
present asleep, and was more tranquil during 
the night." 

He after that passed under my care, and I 
copy this note, written at the time in his bed- 
room. — 5 P.M. — " Is at present out of bed, being 
loosened from restraint :^his pulse is quick and 
feeble, his tongue is parched and covered with 
fur. He appears very weak, being unable to 
stand. Let him have for common drink, water 
acidulated with muriatic acid." Next day he 
was still better, and had the tepid bath, but 
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tlthough he took his . food well, I« found it ner 
cess^y to support him. 

B* Decoct. Cinchonae. 3vi. 

Extract. Cinchonae.; dij. 

Conf. Arom. 3i. Fiat mistura, de qua 
capia,t cochlearia iij. quarta quaque hor^ 
He continued tbi^ medicine about three 
.¥^eeks, when his bodily health was quite rer 
stored: the bark had a decidedly good effect^ 
In this case! think the beneficial influence of an 
.opiate was conspicuous; doubtless the calm night 
land sound sleep were wholly owing to the hyos- 
ciamus. I have also frequently given the Extract 
of Hyosciamus^ in doses of gr. v. quarta vel sexta 
quaque hor^, with the effect of tranquillising very 
restless lunatics, and Ihave for years been in the 
frequent practice of giving the same anodyne in 
doses of 20 and 90 grains at bed-time, with the 
jtnost complete success as to procuring rest ; nor 
have I, in any one instance, witnessed any ill 
jBffect from its use. A good bottle of porter aiu} a 
hearty supper must be a pleasant soporific no 
doubt, and for the voracious, I dispute not, 
an appropriate one ; for Aretseus and TralHanus 
have both pronounced wine to be most effica- 
cious in mitigating the fury of a paroxism, and 
m promoting tranquil and refreshing sleep. 
Lunatiiics bowisver ^e not so insane, bat t]^ 
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they would give the most flattering reports of 
its efficacy. 

PURGATIVES, 

I have rarely found that lurlatics require 
more powerful purgatives than other persons : 
sometimes, however, lunatics labour under 
very obstinate constipation, when the use of 
the most active purgatives may from circum- 
stances be dangerous, or rendered abortive, 
and enemas useless, being stopped by hardened 
compacted faeces in the rectum. The circula- 
ting swing too may be highly improper. In 
this state, the following suppository, which I 
have had in very frequent use for many years, 
■will be available and efleclive. 

R. Extract. Elaterii gr. i. ad ii. 

Submur. Hydr. gr, v. 

G. Gamboge gr. v. Sapo. dur. q. s. fiat 
in ano imponatur. 



I do not recollect that I have ever been obliged 
to give an unusually powerful emetic. 1 have 
found Putv. Ipecacuanhae, 3i. Antim. 
ST. i. sufficient. 
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ALTERATIVES, &C, 

As the "pilulaB hydrargeri" has been by some 
denounced as an improper medicine in the cure 
of the insane, I beg to state, that in a very 
great number of instances in which I have used 
it; in old cases, (for I never have thought it a 
proper medicine for any recent case) I have 
neferonde" witnessed a bad effect; but, on the 
contrary, there is not a solitary instance, where 
the medicine has not been of some benefit, and 
many cases, where the recovery was chiefly, if 
not wholly, attributable to it. I have generally 
conjoined with it, either the carbonate of soda, 
digitalis, or Colombo, according as the corporeal 
ailments seemed to require these remedial 
means. I am not, however, a devotee to mer- 
cury. I should apprehend mischief from its 
use in most, perhaps in all recent cases, attend- 
ed with excitement, except as an ingredient in 
an active purgative. I have thus briefly endea- 
voured to set upon these medicines, what ray 
experiefhce leads me to consider, their just value 
in the medical treatment of the insane ; with 
the two-fold view of rescuing them, as far as I 
am able, from that depreciation, which I am 
convinced they do not merit, and of rousing 
the ^attention of medical men to the subject, 
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because the opiates and mercury are auxiliaries 
in the cure of the insane, of far too great mo- 
ment to be laid aside, merely because the 
authority of great names is against them. 
Independence in the practice of physic is as 
essential to excellence, as in any other pnrsuit 
where the mind of man is called upon to make 
its way through a devious and obscure path. 
He who is guided solely by precept and exam- 
ple, can confer but a negative benefit on roan- 
kind, and will not advance one step in original 
excellence and useful discovery: all his merit, 
like that of the devotees of Bramah, will con- 
sist in a lame and blind subserviency. But, 
however, I would strongly caution the inex- 
perienced, nfver to venture on the use of medi- 
cines of extraordinary power in the cure of in- 
sanity — as, for instance, on the liydrocyanic 
acid and colchicum : enterprises of this sort are 
only justified by much previous study, weary 
expenment, and cautious induction. 

It is quite impossible to rely upon the ac- 
counts which the insane give even of symptoms 
of great urgency. They will tell you of sensa- 
tions they perceive not, and deny sensations 
that are obviously acting powerfully on them: 
this has led me to be extremely cautious in the 
exhibition of new and powerful remedies. Forty 
^ears and upwards have made the digital; 
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familiar in practice : not so the colcbicuni or 
hydrocyanic acid. The digitalis shews when 
it acts upon the constitution, by its effect upon 
the pulse ; and a very moderate degree of cau- 
tion will enable an experienced practitioner to 
give the digitalis in the treatment of the in^ne, 
^ven should he be ignorant of the deceptive 
manner and language of patients of this cla&Ms:^^- 
the pulse will be a sure index. But, if thin 
medicine had been given at the time suggested 
by Dr. Withering, and in the doses, too, pre*- 
scribed by his disciples, and nausea and romitT 
ing had been the signals for diminishing or 
suspending the medicine^ I have not the slight- 
jest doubt, that death must frequently have been 
the sequel pf such practice. The safe^ and^ 
thei^ore, the only justifiable mod^ of proceed- 
ing, seems to be, to administer no medicine^ 
to the insane with tie use of wJdch we fvre nof 
familiar, and that too only after being w^ll 
versed in the peculiarities of the insane. 

OF BATHS. 

The sbawer bath frequently relieves the head- 
fM^e and irritability in old cases, when the 
skin is hot and dry. It may also be advan^ 
tageously «ised to allay the irritability and rest- 
lessness of some epileptics. OBy its use, liiaye 
frequently ^9eea4be fit postponed. 
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I think tlie shower bath is not in any other 
cases peculiarly beneficial. 

The tepid bath, at about 96" Farenheit,is very 
grateful to almost all lunatics, and there are very 
few cases in which if may not be advantageously 
used, at least once or twice a week. Besides 
its influence in promoting a healthy state of the 
skin, it washes, and secures cleanliness, in 
some degree at least; and on this account alone 
is of ranch value. The cold bath, plunging or 
otherwise, has appeared to me not so useful as 
the shower bath. 

CIBCULAR SWING. 

As this machine must be considered more in 
relation to its physical than its moral action, I 
shall notice it in this place. It is a mean in the 
cure of insanity, possessing immense power. 
A patient, subjected to its action, is speedily 
affected with giddiness and sickness, and the 
peristaltic motion of the whole alimentary ca- 
nal seems to be excited, and in some instances 
to such degree, that the patient vomits, and 
passes ffeces in rapid succession and great 
abundance, along with his urine. I have found 
the circular swing extremely beneficial in ob- 
stinate constipation, and in dyspeptic com- 
plaints accompanied with much acid. Mary 
Sandiford, a very 6ne young woman, said to 
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me on the SOtb September, 1823,-^'' Putting 
me m the circular swing did me more good 
than any thing else : it threw aJl the sour stuff 
off my stomach." Shortly after this, she re- 
covered^ and was discharged well. When pa- 
ti^ils are very unruly, and at the same time 
afflicted with either of these ailments, it never 
foils to be physically and morally beneficial. 
Apprehensions have been expressed least the 
use of the circular swing should induce apo- 
plexy : having attentively examined the sources 
of these fears, I conclude them to be perfectly 
groundless ; nor have I ever seen the slightest 
reason to apprehend such result, nor do I be- 
lieve it ever can occur, if the patient be not in a 
Jurums state when put into the swing' ; but if be 
be, the'excitemest of the mind will counteract 
the effect of the swing, wonderfully powerful as 
it is. The act of turning him will exasperate 
bim still more if possible; he will struggle 
yiolendy, and neither stomach nor bowels be 
affected, at least for several minutes, if at all ; 
and the visible blood-vessels of the face and 
neck have become exceedingly turgid by the 
paroxism of fury and exertion : but, even in this 
case, it is more than probable that arterial 
action is choked. When giddiness is felt, the 
stomach is speedily affected^^nd the pulse is 
Ipwered both i|9i frequency i^nd strength — a pro* 
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ieess DOt likely to terminate in sanguineous apo- 
plexy, the only species to be apprehended. With 
this single exception, or precaution, I consider 
tlie circular ewing perfectly safe. It is a machine 
that should be easily accessible in every asylum 
for lunatics, hut never used except under the 
direction of an experienced physician. I con- 
sider the best time for its use is a little before 
retiring to rest for the night, as the unloading 
of the alimentary canal, the lowering of the 
pulse, and the relaxation of the skin, very 
generally predispose to sound and refreshing 
sleep. In concluding my report relative to this 
machine, I shall take the opportunity to declait 
my conviction, that it might be made extremely 
useful in general practice, especially in some 
inflammatory affections of the viscera of the 
abdomen, and probably in the commencement 
of some fevers, 1 refrain from troubling my 
medical reader with my reasons for this conclu- 
sion, as 1 apprehend he will readily recognise 
them in the facts and opinions recorded in 
the preceding pages. 

OF EPILEPTIC LUNATICS. 

Ere I conclude this chapter, it may be pro- 
per for me to report my observations relative to 
the treatment of that very hopeless state, 
lepsy conjoined to insanity — a compound 
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ease, by some supposed incurable. By my'l 
tables of classification, appended to thia sketch, ■ 
it will be seen, tbat of this class more than one 
in seven have recovered ; that is, of fifty-eight I 
epileptic lunatics eight have been restored to 
sanity. Small as this number may appear to the j 
general reader, yet the experienced medical | 
practitioner will, I doubt not, be desirous to be i 
informed of the treatment that led to this ua- | 
usually favourable result. I regret that I cannot. , 
now give the details of my practice, as my , 
journals, containing these cases, are at the ' 
Lunatic Asylum for the county of Lancaster, 
1 cannot even give all the names of the patients ; 
but fortunately I have their numbers, and any 
person, by referring to the public book of ad- 
missions and discharges, kept in that establish- 
ment, may in a moment find any number, as 
they are consecutive, and the name stands im- 
mediately opposite on the same line. Having 
found the name, it may with the same facility 
be traced in the indexes, at the commencement 
of each of my journals of practice of Physic, 
which I understand are preserved amongst the 
other public documents of that Asylum. 1 speak 
of the journals kept by myself, and actually 
written from day to day in the apartments and 
at the bedsides of the patients; and not of an 
imperfect copy of these journals, which also is 
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-at least was — kept. The numbers of these 
men are as follow :— No. 13—2 13— 2f)7— 321 — 
386— James Farrer, No. 570— James M'Ciaugh- 
lin, No. 508— and George Cliambers, No. 509. 
These are the numbers of the women. — No. 258 
^331 — 500. For James Farrer"s case see my 
journal of practice of Physic, for the year end- 
ing July, 1823, p. Irt4— John M'Claughlin's 
same book, p. 68 — and George Chambers's same 
book, p. 28 ; these three cases, by some acci- 
dent, or for some reason which I do not recol- 

' lect, were not entered in ray tables as epileptic;. 

I or the number of cured would have been 1 1 in, 
' more than one in six. Although I cannot 
give the particulars of my treatment, I trust every 
practical purpose will be answered by an out- 
Kne of the methods I generally pursued. I have 
freely used the Spirit, terebinth rect. as recom-j' 
mended in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, by Dr. Edward Percival, frequently 
with much benefit, the fits being often suspend- 
ed from their usual accession, and when return- 
ing being less violent. Added to this, I have 
checked the circulation of the blood, when ne- 
cessary, with the foxglove, and aided the 
stomach and liver with Carbo. sodre pil. hydr. 
and columbo, according as the use of these 
medicines would be indicated in ordinary prac- 
Nor have I hesitated to give all these in 
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coDJunctiony or variously combined ; for 1 axn 
long since quite satisfied, that much more can 
be effected by a skilful combination of various 
remedial means, than by the most judicious 
exhibition of an isolated remedy. Simplicity 
in prescription is a good way to learn the prac- 
tice of physic, but it does not appear to me al- 
ways the most certain method, to attain our 
ol)ject. Various other means advocated as re- 
medies in epilepsy have been used, as the Cup- 
rum ammoniata, argent, nitrat. valerian, &c« 
but I have seen na benefit result from their use, 
in which 1 have been much disappointed, since 
so many distinguished physicians speak highly 
of these remedies in the cure of epilepsy. When 
the general health and appearance of the 
patient did not forbid, I have taken blood in 
small quantities, from four to six ounces, from 
the arm, or, which is better, from the jugular 
vein, with uniformly good effect in shortening 
the duration of the fit, and in rendering .it 
much less violent; but this bleeding should nqt 
be after the fit, nor during it, but immediately 
preceding it. In these, as in all other cases 
attended by derangement of the mind, i^ 
bowels should be always kept in an active gta^ti^, 
but not purged. Straightening the hands and 
lim^ has very frequently appeared tojput a 
sltopto the progress of the fit; aad where it cam 
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be effected without such violence as to hurt, I 
have always permitted il, and sometimes ad- 
"'Vised it. This is a vulgar practice, and, like 
"most other vulgar practices, has I believe some 
' truth for its foundation. For a very learned 
nndample account of the various causes, symp- 
toms, and means of cure of epilepsy, I beg to 
refer my readers to Dr. John Cooke's " History 
and method of cure of the various species of 
Epilepsy, 1820." Since writing the above, I 
have accidentally met with the following me- 
morandum : — " Thos. Halliwell, epileptic luna- 
tic, folio 23, 5th January, 1820 — recovered 
during the use of Spirit, tereb. rect. siij. Tinct. 
digitalis, m. viij. ter de die sum*-" This me- 
morandum refers to mt/ journal for that period, 
which is now in the Lunatic Asylum for the 
connty of Lancaster. Jas. Whittingham is ano- 
ther epileptic lunatic, recovered during the use of 
digitalis and spirit. Tereb. I think his niim 
ber is 149 :— his case may be easily found. I 
have frequently known the accession of an 
epileptic fit checked by various means, as by 
surprising a patient, or suddenly shaking him; 
but I cannot recommend the practice, as great 
irritability has uniformly succeeded, or a state 
approaching to dementia, and the general 
health of the epileptic has not been so good 
a week or more after, or till a regular fit 
f2 
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supervened. The precisely same result has 
taken place in checking the aura epileptica ; the 
attack has been postponed, but the general 
comfort and health of the patient have been much 
impaired for a time : and the breaking in upon 
the accession by any mental influence, as by 
surprising him, by suddenly shaking him, &c. 
should be avoided. 



OF THE MORAL TREATMENT OF THE 

INSANE. 

The moral treatment of the insane has been 
improved so greatly within a few years, that it 
is, in my opinion, an honxHir to the age in 
/^ich. we live;, nevertheless, the subject is so 
importaQt, that 1 feel I should not discharge 
my duty, if I were not to add my mite to the 
stock of information already before the public. 
My observations, deduced from rather an ample 
practice,, shall be delivered as briefly as their 
bearings will warrant. The subject is of the 
utmost importance to the individuals con- 
cerned, whether patients or superintendents; 
and therefore merits the unremitted study of 
every one who has this (ielicate, difficult, and 
frequently painful duty to perform-^a duty re- 
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pletewilh perplexities, and beset with dangers, 
both as regards person and reputation. 

It is tbe daily duty of the superintendent of 
a great nnmber of lunatics, to sooth the irrita- 
ble, repress the insolent, cheer the desponding, 
calm tbe excited, check the forward, encourage 
tbe timid, resist the iraportanate and petulent, 
but c«rc/ii//^ to attend to reasonable requests; 
for he has daily causes to try; and he must, at 

■ one and the same time, be counsel, judge, and 
jury : and as lunatic litigants frequently possess 
great acuteness, and always much irascibilityf 
it becomes no trifling task to reconcile conflict- 
ing pretensions. He is, however, importunately 
called upon to decide, and bis judgment must 
be supported by fair and conclusive, or at least 
plausible reasoning: or discord, discontent, 

■ and suspicion, will speedily supersede confi- 
dence and an affectionate respect; for when the 
matter does not touch upon tbe peculiar hallu- 
cination of the lunatic, be generally pays much 
attention to, and acknowledges the force of 

■ reason. Frequently the quarrels of lunatics do 
not arise altogether from deranged notions of 
right, but from the same malevolent passions 
that beget contentions amongst the more sane 
^^ part of mankind. Lunatics very generally re- ^^ 

^K gard with derision or compassion the liallucina- ^H 

^H tions of their fellows, and permit them to in- ^H 
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dulge in their eccentricities with the forbearance 
of the sane. It is a curious and interesting 
spectacle to see them thus acting towards one 
another. The proud , however, form a general 
exception to this rule ; rival monarcfas rarely 
agree : the only exception that occurs to my 
recollection is, where one mighty potentate is 
always exceedingly amused at the absurdity of 
any one pretending to regal power without his 
sanction and authority. The anger which he 
evinces is manifested in epithets of his sovereign 
contempt, accompanied with bursts of deriding 
laughter. Such conduct as this requires no ini 
terference, much less expostulation or reason- 
ing ; either the one or the other would be only 
parallel to the administering stimulating drugs 
to those already in a state of excitation; mania*- 
cal fury would probably be the result of both 
practices. On the other hand it is a great error 
to pretend to coincide in opinion with the luna- 
tic, acknowledging his pretentions, confirming 
his opinions, and saying every thing that may 
be supposed to be pleasant and soothing: for- 
tunate indeed will be the result if the effect is 
not absolutely the reverse. The lunatic, for in- 
stance, who has thus been confirmed in his be-r 
lief of his own sanity, at once becomes rest- 
less, irritable, and importunate, although he 
was previously tranquil and coiU;ented, I 
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have known this apparently trivial error in 
moral management produce raging and un- 
governable madness. To me it appears equally 
absurd, and I know it to be equally pre- 
judicial, to reason, as it is called, or argue with 
the lunatic, for the purpose of convincing 
bim of his hallucination. Many a well mean- 
ing person, confiding in the cleverness of his 
reasoning faculty, may be seen combating the 
false perceptions of the peaceable lunatic ; for 
it is with the peaceable only, that these sage 
persons enter the lists ; they never venture to 
^igage with th« turbulent or the excited, al- 
though frequently the saner of the two. The 
peaceable lunatic becomes at first a tranquil and 
willing auditor; till finding Ae^ understanding 
insulted, by the evidence of his senses being 
either absolutely denied, or boldly questioned, 
he becomes indignant at the barefaced assurance 
that would impose on him as truth, that which 
the evidence of Ai^ senses^ perhaps anxiously and 
repeatedly examined, tells him to be false. It 
will be found most prudent, most conducive to 
the patient's recovery, to permit the accuracy 
of these insane perceptions and morbid ideas 
to go unquestioned, and perfectly unheeded, to 
carry the lunatic's attention to a very different 
subject, and to fix it, as much as possibie, on 
that which has no relation to the hallucination. 
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He, who presumes to undertake the moral 
treatment of the insane, should be constantly 
actuated by a benevolent and forbearing spirit; 
occasionally enduring insolence, and the gross- 
est insults, not only with patience, but even 
good temper, rather than inflict the slightest 
restraint on a patient, unconscious of the nature 
of his ofience. In exercising a judicious dis- 
crimination on this head, much practical know- 
ledge is necessary ; for it very frequently hap- 
pens that the lunatic is perfectly aware of the 
tendency of his words and actions, in which 
case it will be equally proper, and conduce to 
his cure, to resist him ; but this resistance should 
be exercised in a mild and firm manner, with a 
calm dignity, for any manifestation of irascibi- 
lity, on the part of the attendants, is wholly 
inadmissible. Ths^t the lunatic is occasionally 
fully aware of the tendency of his words and 
a<;tion8, the following circumstance will afford 
some illustration. An intriguing, unruly, vici- 
ous, male lunatic was detected by myself with 
a piece of iron, which he had contrived to shape 
like a dagger, with a handle firmly fitted to it. 
Of course I had it removed. He immediately 
became excessively abusive, and 1 directed 
some restraint to be placed on him; and he was 
secured with the hand-muffs which I invented, 
and which I shall subsequently describe. On 
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this he lost all command of temper, and utter- 
ing the most revolting imprecations, exclaimed, 
— " I'll murder you yet : 1 am a madman, and 
ihey cannot hang me Jor it." I took no parti- 
cular notice of tliiii threat, though I doubt not 
it was sincerely meant. 1 deemed it prudent, 
however, to have my eye more particularly 
upon him, and kept the hand muffs on ahout 
three weeks, when all restraint was removed, 
and he was placed under a somewhat strict 
superintendence for a short period ; but as he 
abslaifted from any absolute violence, he was 
free from coercion of any kind. I treated him, 
however, with a studied reserve, till I saw he 
was ashamed of his conduct: 1 then treated 
him with the same cheerful freedom and good 
humour that I have always endeavoured to ob- 
serve towards all my lunatic patients. We soon 
became very good friends, and the recollection 
of the premeditated assassination was permitted 
to sink into oblivion. On no account should a 
patient be beaten: strick coercion in a dark 
room is generally sufficient for very unruly luna- 
tics, if done in a mild and determined manner; 
for 1 cannot too striingty enforce the axiom, 
that every species of punishment, and coercion 
of any kind is punishment, should be inflicted 
firmly and mildly ; and the demeanour of the at- 
tendants should indicate regret for its necessity. 
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At the same time the patient should be taught 
by the powerful means used^ that resistance 
would be perfectly useless ; and this last is of 
the utmost importance, since inefficiency, as 
well as harshness and severity, begets a spirit 
of re8ist9,nce, and has a direct tendency to ex- 
cite furious mania, a species of insanity, that, 
under proper treatment, will never exist longer 
than a few hours, (tfter the confidence and re- 
spect of the lunatic have once been obtained. This 
must not, hawever, be confounded with what 
is termed the high state, nor that vicious, iras-^ 
cible state of mania, where consciousness and 
perception seem nearly extinct. By these me- 
thods there are but few insane persons who 
cannot be made cheerful and tranquil —the 
most favourable state of mind for bodily health, 
and consequently for the recovery of the men- 
tal faculties. But I do not mean to assert that 
moral treatment alone is always, or even fre- 
quently, competent to produce this effect ; or 
that there are no patients who require constant 
coercion,, or nearly constant coercion; but 
it ought to be a law in tha treatment of the in- 
sane, that all restraint is improper, which is not 
imposed, either to prevent the patient from in- 
juring himself, or others : and then the moral 
treatment which preceded the coercion should be 
Jecilausltf inquired into. Fori fear it will be some- 
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limes found, even in the best regulated esta- 
blishments, tliat the necessity for coercion has 
arisen out of some mismanagement in the prior 
moral treatment. There are, however, occa- 
sions, when strict coercion will contribute much 
to the tranquillity, and, consequently, to the 
comfort of the patient ; indeed so much so, that 
lunatics have been frequently known earnestly 
to solicit coercion. The man, whose case has 
been just related, has himself requested to be 
strictly confined. But the cases that require 
strict coercion arise generally in the early stages 
of the disorder, t/ie delirious stage, when the 
medicines have not had time to allay excite- 
ment, or when the novelty of restraint and 
superintendence has not ceased to excite un- 
easiness and suspicion, or perhaps resentment : 
a'nd this is the most important, the most diffi- 
cult period of moral treatment. It behoves 
every one, the relatives and friends of the suf- 
ferer, as well as the professional practitioner — 
all in fact who are permitted to approach the 
roum of suffering, to be exlrtmely circumspect in 
their conduct, when tlie truly alarming and me- 
lancholy symptoms of deraAged intellect are 
Jirst manifested. We should permit neither word 
nor action, if it be possible to avoid it, to indi- 
cate to the lunatic that we consider him to he 
insane: it is not improbable that he may have 
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some suspicion of his state; it is more than 
probable that he is aware that some strange 
malady affects him:* — how cruel then, and how 
unwise, to affright and afflict this doubter with' 
the conviction of the melancholy truth ! It may 
be, that perception and memory have* becdme 
so impaired, that he cannot recognise the 
strange state of his feelings, or the altered de- 
meanour of his friends and attendants; but 
very frequently the reverse is the fact, and then 
the utmost dexterity and expeHence are neces- 
sary to enable the attendant lo avoid awaking' 
the fears of the patient ; for if his own confused 
notions or suspicions are confirmed by the in- 
judicious observations, or conduct of the bye- 
standers, the alarm, and I think shame or mor- 
tification it produces, cannot fail to augment 
the disorder of an intellect already deranged. 
A mischief of this kind I witnessed only a few 
days since ; but, as the case is but just com- 
menced, I shall not notice it, further than to 
observe that the relatives of the patient having 

* Shakespear makes Lear say iofieiddressing Cordelia, — *' To 
deal plenty wkh you, I fear J am not in my perfect mind." 
—Again in Macbeth, '* Is this a dagger which I see before me, the 
handle toward my hand ? Come ! let me clutch thee. I have thee 
not, arid yet I see thee still. Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
tu feeling as to sight t Or art thou but a dagger of the mindt 
false creation-i proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ?'* 
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ifi his presence openly declared their suspicions 
of the nature of his malady, it evidently caused 
him extreme anxiety, and I doubt not iias 
given the character of melancholia to the com- 
plaint. The following case I had every oppor- 
tunity of obsei-ving from its commencement to 
its termination. 

A fine young woman was for some weeks 
irritable, and became slightly out of health ; a 
low febrile attack followed, for which the usual 
remedies were successfully employed. Her 
manner from the first, was peculiarly timid 
and hesitating, and after giving an account of 
her ailments, she would suddenly and perem- 
torily insist that nothing was the matter with 
her, that she was perfectly well, and that she 
wab fully equal to do her duty as an attendant 
on the insane; for she was a nurse in a large 
hospital for lunatics. At this time her actions 
were more confused than her words ; she would 
on a sudden seem to forget her intention to 
return to her duty; yet all those persons she 
was acquainted with, she knew as soon as 
■ they entered her room, and would convei'se 
with them rationally, except about her health 
and her duty. Her opinions were never com- 
bated ; if her actions required any interference, 
which they very frequently did, she was divert- 
ed from her object in a manner as indirect 
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as possible. During her febriie state, wliich 
lasted about three weeks, when she wae ques- 
tioned as to her health, &c. she would instant- 
ly reply in a sharp tone, and with a look of 
surprise, " I am very well, I thank you Sir; 
nothing ails me," although slie bad no ap- 
petite, was always thirsty, and so weak she 
could scarcely stand. She gradually recovered 
her strength with the aid of bark, and in about 
five weeks she was permitted to resume her 
duty, as a mode of effecting her recovery from 
the insanity that she laboured under. Her 
manner, however, was much altered, and she 
was so irritable with the patients and her 
sister- keepers, that only the conviction, that I 
was pursuing the best mode for her recovery, 
induced me to tolerate her. Even for years 
afterwards, when she was asked by me, in a 
cursory way, how she did, not so much as re- 
Terting in my own mind to the circumstances 
of her former ailment, she invariably replied, 
in the same short manner as formerly, " I am 
very well, Sir, 1 thank you ; I alvvliys have 
been very well." But I have as often noticed 
her to eye me anxiously, — I think to see if I had 
discovered her secret, or if I disbelieved her, 
and I am convinced that she was conscious not 
only of having been ill, but of some strange 
notions atlecting her, perhaps of having been 
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insane. She was a young woman of pleasing 
and mild manners previously to the attack, 
but for two or three years afterwards there was 
a degree of irascibility which bad not before 
■ subsisted ; this, however, gradually wore off, 
and she became herself again. Let us for a 
moment pause, and consider what might liave 
been the result of this case had it been dif- 
ferently treated ; let us suppose that she, like 
the patient at present under my care, had been 
shocked and terrified, by the unfeeling, the 
extremely injudicious exclamation, that she was 
insane. Suppose, on the one hand, the usual 
timidity of some bye-standers, and on the 
other, the well meant, but the ill-timed, and, 
to the patient, insulting interference of others; 
let us pourtray to ourselves, the abominable 
straight-waistcoat, the s(range attendant, and 
all the accompaniments of a lunatic's room ; 
let us suppose that my treatment had made ail 
this the lot of this young woman, and it re- 
quires no stretch of faith to believe, that a case 
of insanity, requiring coercion, would have 
been produced ; and, instead of the low and 
slight derangement we have seen, we should 
have had a striking specimen of the high state, 
and a lunacy of at least some months' duration. 
In concluding my observations on this part 
of the moral treatment, I beg to repeat that 
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the conduct of all who approach the insane is 
always of great importance^ but of the utmost and 
most pressing moment, when, the derangement 
of mind is first discovered. 'Tisthen that "trifles 
light as air," are to him " confirmations strong:" 
the slightest singularity in dress or manner, the 
least ambiguity in word or expression of coun- 
tenance, unusua:l noises, &c. become fruitful 
sources of speculation, of the most extraor- 
dinary imagery, and of the most extraordinary 
conclusions.* These all partake of the ideas 
most familiar to the patient, when in a sane 
state, if some corporeal sensation does not give 
them a specific action; as in nymphomania, &c. 

Burdikin, an engineer, labouring doubtless 
under severe cephalalgia, groaned and shrieked 
dreadfully, and I could not appease him. He 
stared wildly land fiercely, filled his lungs with 
air, and blew it violently through his closed 
teeth, strongly clenched his hands^ and held 
his limbs and body stiff*: at length he ex- 
claimed, in accents of great terror, — " A steam 
en^ne wheel is crushing my head !" 

Jn further illustration, I shall at the end of 
these observations present my reader with the 
history of the emotions, sensations, and hal- 
lucinations of a gentleman, not only during 

* Stee the History of a Lunatic^ written by himself — at the end of 
the Volume. 
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P'Hie delirious stage, when he was in a state of 
I animal and mental exaltation, but afterwards 
I when he had become, what is vulgarly term- 
fed low — that is, when the usual tone both of 
■his corporeal and mental powers had been 
I weakened. He was not under my care during 

I the whole period embraced by the history, and 

I I cannot therefore speak to its accuracy al- 
I together ; but from the general correctness per- 
fcTading that portion of which I am competent 
fto judge, I doubt not that the whole is suf- 
Mcientiy correct to convey a just and clear idea 
I'of the sensations, impulses, or motives, and 
linlellectual commotion of insane persons in 

general, whose derangement partakes more of 
the cheerful tlian of the desponding character, 
as was the case with this gentleman, 

■» AMUSEMENTS. 



Hitherto I have only spoken of the general 
conduct to be observed in the treatment of the 
insane ; I shall now consider the moral in- 
fluence of particular occupations, both the use- 
ful and the amusing : And, in the first place, I 
shall notice mere amusements, because they 
are usually the first occupations an insane 
person can be induced to adopt. Drafts is a 
game well suited for the insane, in weather un- 
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favourable for out door exercise; it affords a 
gentle stimulus to the mind, without exciting 
the passions ; and from frequent observation, 
1 know that many lunatics are capable of 
playing excellent games : one under my care 
was probably as good a player as any man, 
though he was incurable, and had frequent 
paroxisms of complete insanity, accompanied by 
epilepsy. Many expert players visited him, to 
try his skill, but I never knew him beaten; he 
immediately perceived an erroneous move, and 
as certainly forced his antagonist into the toils. 
He intended to have written a series of games 
for me : I have a few, the manuscript of which 
I shall attach to my own, that it may be printed 
exactly as he wrote it. — [See Table,} 

This will, I trust, at once shew, bett« than 
a volume of mere theoretical argument, how 
necessary rational amusement is to the comfort 
of the insane ; the health of this poor fellow 
unfitted him for labour, and had he not been 
amused, the tingering torture of a hopeless 
ennui must have been added to his other 
miseries. 

Nine*pins is also a game well adapted for 
men. The pins and bowl shouhi be^ made of 
strong leather stufied vrith horse-hair, by which 
contrivance they cannot be used to efiecit per- 
sonal violence of any moment. This game was 
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first introduced into my practice about eleven 
years since, and yet a recent periodica! publica- 
tion speaks of it, as being a most excellent inven- 
tionmadeby some foreigner, I tbink within five or 
six years, and warmly recommends it for adop- 
tion in this country. The contrivance is obvious 
enough, and there seems to be but little merit in 
it, except from the greatadvantagesderived from 
it by the patients. Whether I was the first per- 
son who adopted this contrivance, I know not, 
nor is this of any moment ; but as some thou- 
sands have visited the InKtitution, since this 
game was first introduced, it is possible that the 
intelligence of the practice of this game may 
have travelled hence to Berlin, and, by the 
aid of the enlightened periodical alluded to, 
back again. This game is greatly preferable to 
drafts, since it affords a fine exercise for the 
body, whilst the keeping the score in figures, 
on a slab which should be provided for the pur- 
pose, disciplines the mind to accuracy. It has 
the advantage of being a game well known to 
most men, and, if not, most easily learnt, and 
also of being associated with the recollection of 
cheerful pastime. 

Tlie insane should never be encouraged to 
write. If they are anxious to correspond with 
their friends, they may lie permitted to write a 
short letter, provided they are sedate, and not 
o 2 
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easily excited or depressed ; but even then the bad 
effect of writing is frequently conspicuous. The 
subject that absorbs their attention is naturally 
introduced into their letters ; and the mock 
king, bishop, general, devotee^ and lover, &c. 
all enter warmly and zealously into their imagi- 
nary avocations. The exertion af recollecting, 
and placing their ideas on paper, excites the 
most vivid emotions, confirms them in their 
imaginary characters, and they rise from writing 
much more confirmed, and much more restless 
lunatics, than they sat dawn. I never, in any 
one solitary instance, witnessed any benefit 
from permitting lunatics to write on any sub- 
ject, where their own insane notions could be 
introduced. 

Walking exercise is so obvious, that I only 
notice it to say, that lunatics should never be 
permitted to stroll about alone, because, if they 
are excited, they will take too violent exercise, 
and if depressed, not enough ; and the mind 
on these occasions seems peculiarly prone to 
indulge in its insane reveries. Old incurable 
lunatics have been permitted to indulge in these 
reveries ; and the large unpaved yards, I doubt 
not, of any extensive establishment for lunatics, 
may be seen intersected in various directions by 
the track of particular lunatics, who generally 
look on these paths as their private property : 
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it is the site of their intense musings. As far 
as my memory serves me, such cases are 
hopeless. 



LABOUR. 



Useful labour should succeed as soon as 
possible to amusement, if the prior habits of 
the patient will permit ;. and many patients are 
susceptible of benefit from labour, whose intel- 
lect unfits them for amusements. Except in 
the idiot, where conception seems extinct, and 
where perception is only exercised on some 
grand impulses, as from hunger, pain, concupis- 
cence, the mind seems always more or less 
active, excursive, and consequently restless, if 
unemployed; and therefore should be exercised 
and carried out of itself, either by manual 
labour, or some favourite amusement. Labour 
of some kind, should, if possible, be allotted 
to all lunatics ; some stated task should be im- 
posed which they should, if possible, be made 
to perform. Lunatics should not be permitted 
to idle away weeks, months, years, in the 
apartments or yards of their abodes. This is 
highly reprehensible and disgusting ; and a 
disgrace to all concerned, whenever it 19 

permitted. 

o 3 
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The safest labour, as regards the means, and 
the best, as respects moderate and wholesome 
exercise, seems to be the use of the common 
wheelbarrow. The utmost advantage has been 
experienced from its use, among the patients 
under my care, not only of the poorer class, but 
of those who were more wealthy: I will select 
one remarkable case in illustration. The patient 
had been some years confined in a private asy- 
lum ; and a commission of lunacy being held 
upon him, it was declared, on the evidence of two 
physicians of great experience, that he was an 
idiot. To such an extreme state of apathy had 
the mind of this most wretched hypochondriac, 
for he was no idiot, been permitted to sink, I con^ 
elude, by the injudicious treatment he had re^ 
ceived, that his cure had long been considered 
to be quite out of the reach of art. For days, 
weeks, even for months, if permitted, he would 
stand in one particular part of his room, pulling 
in pieces one particular part of his dress, and 
tying it in knots ; incessantly turning half 
round, and then back again, with a shufBing 
gait ; snatching a piercing and hasty glance at 
the bye-standers; and then shrinking as it were 
within himself, heaving deep sighs, accompanied 
with an under-growl of despair. I used various 
means to rouse him; and after he had been 
^nder my care a considerable time^ I resolved 
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to employ him at the wheelbarrow. He would 
not touch the handles; but, being placed be- 
tween them, he resumed his singular motion of 
Bhufiliug half round and then hack ngain. He 
■was ui^ed, persuaded, tempted; all would not 
do : he was inflexible. We then made him 
grasp the handles of the barrow, and two assist- 
ants held his hands there, and thus at length 
we went to work. It was a tedious business, 
and seemed fruitless. We worked ourselves, 
and, explaining why we wished him to do so 
likewise, endeavoured to convince him the ex- 
ercise was not disgraceful : all would not do ; 
he would not touch the harrow longer than he 
was compelled. After one or two days spent 
in these endeavours, we at length tied his hands 
to the handles of the barrow with pocket hand- 
kerchiefs ; and putting him in the midst of a 
line of five or six barrows, that were all wheel- 
ing on one path, he was constantly urged on 
by his fellow labourers, who were also luna- 
tics. He demurred and flounced about consi- 
derably at first, but shortly, like a restifi" young 
colt newly in the breaker's hands, he set to work 
furiously ; and, instead of being a hindrance to 
the whole line of labourers, he urged them ou 
smartly : this was to me a most gratifying 
triumph. The victory gained was followed 
closely up, and in a few days he was an 
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excellent workman without compulsion, and 
in about a week from choice. Still he was ex- 
cessively taciturn ; but being satisfied from the 
first he was not an idiot (indeed I was one of 
the three appointed to examine hira, when the 
commission of lunacy was taken out, and gave 
my evidence to that effect) I used various ex- 
pedients to rouse his dormant faculties. At 
length circumstances, calculated to awaken the 
angriest feelings of any man, came to my 
knowledge ; and I communicated the facts in a 
manner to stir him up to the utmost. The 
effect was sufficiently evident to shew that his 
attention was strongly excited, but the impres- 
sion was not decisive of his recovery. We con- 
tinued the wheelbarrow labour; his general 
health improved ; and at length, I know after 
three, and I think about six or seven years 
nearly total silence, he began to converse: he 
proved to be a man well informed, and of very 
acute intellect. From this time forward he 
rapidly improved, and finally became rational; 
q.nd was discharged from my care, free of com- 
plaint, but not till seven years had elapsed 
from the commencement of the attack. I am 
sorry to add, that since his recovery he has re^ 
paid my services with a malignant hostility, and 
consequently the grossest ingratitude ; and this 
J mention as being too often characteristic of 
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those who have recovered from insanity : but 
not always so. A lady of rank, who had re- 
covered under my care, always expressed and 
manifested the liveliest gratitude. A young 
woman, a former patient of mine, whom I 
accidentally met in Manchester a short time 
since, ran to rae with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and pleasure; and on learning an event 
that to me she knew must be very distressing, 
the tears gushed from her eyes. The same kind 
of grateful attachment was indeed shewn by at 
least three-fourths of three hundred and sixty 
lunatics on the same occasion ; and I can truly 
say, that the recollection of the attachment of 
my patients has been to me a source of conso- 
lation. He therefore who has represented the 
insane, as generally malignant and treacherous, 
has, I should imagine, suffered an individual 
disgusting ingrate to warp his judgment. 

The insane, in common with the sane portion 
of mankind, are very sensible of the pleasure 
derivable from useful occupation; and they will 
earnestly solicit to be employed ; and thus the 
permission to labour with the barrow may be- 
come a valuable source of indulgence and re- 
ward on the one hand, and the restriction from 
labour a convenient means of punishment on 
the other. I have experienced great advantage 
from this feeling. Unquestionably the out-door 
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exercise of wheeling the barrow, or any other 
field labour, will better contribute to corporeal 
health, and consequent sanity of mind, than any 
in-door occupation; especi9.11y in those very 
numerous cases, where the stomach is obviously 
much disordered, and the cure of which is 
generally, perhaps always, followed by the re- 
storation of sanity. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance in the cure of the insane, that ample 
means be provided for every gradation of exer- 
cise and labour; because, superadded to mere 
exercise, the contemplation of our labour, when 
we see it is useful, is pleasing and healthful to 
the mind ; it never fails to produce a certain 
degree of gratification and content; whereas the 
contemplation of a mere idle use of time is un- 
pleasing, and tends to relax and enervate the 
mind. These observations chiefly apply to 
such patients as have been industrious and 
good moral characters before the accession of 
insanity. 

What has been said of labour in the field re- 
lates chiefly to the men: to the women, the 
household occupations of cooking, washing, 
ironing, mangling, cleaning, and making and 
mending of clothing, &c. afford occupations of 
a healthful character, and seem well fitted for 
the main object in view. I have had no expe- 
rience of the effect of agriculture or out-door 
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labour, on the woman : whether it would con- 
tribute to make her more tranquil 1 much 
doubt; though certainly the number of noisy, 
violent, and unruly women, in my practice, has 
been, compared with the men, in the same 
species of insanity, at least as two to one. 
Women too will not amuse themselves with 
drafts ; it seems to require too great exertion of 
intellect. They enter readily and gaily into the 
dance, if they have music ; sometimes they will 
play the shuttlecock or romp ; but in general 
they take much less interest in mere amusement 
than the men ; and those who are not well 
enough, or too indolent to be employed in 
some useful occupation, will rarely attend, even 
for a short time, to any thing requiring exertion 
of body or mind, unless strongly prompted; 
whereas, on the contrary, the majority of the 
men of the same class will always be found 
playing drafts, nine-pins, or, if permitted, plat- 
ting straw, and making hats and bonnets, has-- 
kets, and table-mats of it. The men, from 
whom I draw these observations, manifest a 
general spirit of industry and enterprise. In 
their straw manufacture, for instance, they shew 
no slight degree of judgment and method ; for 
the whole affair is left entirely to tliemselves. 
They have made a systematic division of labour, 
although I have ascertained it is a novel occu- 
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pation to every one of them. One picks the 
best straw, cleans it, and arranges it in sizes 
and in little bundles ; another plats the coarse 
straw; a more expert hand plats the finer 
straw ; the sole occupation of another is to cut 
close the ends of the straw from the plats, when 
the hat is made, which he does with perfect 
neatness with his thumb nail, and as no per- 
son's thumb nail equals his for strength, and 
sharpness, he has full employment — knives and 
scissors being prohibited amongst his fraternity. 
Some of their productions are neat and fashion* 
able enough, but others would vie with the 
grotesque manufacture of Otaheite. The fruits 
of their labour are only needles and thread to 
make 'more goods, and sometimes a little to- 
bacco. This evinces incontestibly, that the 
spirit of industry is incomparably stronger in 
the breast of an insane man than in that of an 
insane woman. The sexes are certainly more 
opposite than is generally imagined. 

RELIGIO{f. 

1 conceive that every healthy and well regu- 
lated mind must experience a deep and rooted 
consolation from the due performance of reli- 
gious duties; and that the neglect of these 
duties must beget an uneasiness and discomfort, 
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hairassing to the mind, independently of any 
strictly religious tenets of the various denomi- 
nations of worshippers. It seems as though the 
"divinity that stirs within us" seeks a higher in- 
tercourse, a more exalted and imperishable 
gratification, than all this sublunary world 
can yield it. Tliis emotion of the soul, which 
18 common to man, and cannot abandon him, 
prompts him to seek communion with the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth. Feeling this, 1 listened 
with much anxiety to the numerous complaints 
that were made to me from time to time by 
lunatics, upon the subject of the suspension of 
religious exercises; and although some of their 
complaints proceeded from that garrulous im- 
portunity, that leads many lunatics idly to 
petition the restoration of any thing that may he 
withheld from them, yet I found that many 
proceeded from a longing desire, and an appre- 
hension of a neglect of duty. 1 therefore im- 
mediately mustered a choir of psalm-singers 
amongst the lunatics themselves, which was 
easily done; and on Sundays the lessons were 
read, and a dissenting clergyman was generally 
well enough to give a discourse, that at least 
gratified many of his hearers; and from its tem- 
perance, and freedom from particular doctrines, 
never jarred upon the feelings of any ; and al- 
though, after the novelty had passed away, his 
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congregation gradually fell off, or became too 
familiar, yet from this specimen I was con- 
vinced that religious exercises on the Sabbath 
were conducive to the comfort of many patients. 
I lay a stress upon the day, because very few 
sane persons, comparatively speaking, are in 
the habit of resorting to places of worship in the 
week days, and their having religious worship 
in the week days has repeatedly appeared to 
me to make religion too familiar a subject with 
many lunatics : there is undoubtedly danger, I 
speak from many facts within my own know- 
ledge, that the melancholy lunatic should be- 
come enthusiastic, and others, licentious critics 
in holy writ. I know it is frequently not safe 
to endeavour to impress the lunatic with a reli^ 
gious feeling; I know it is not safe for a clergy- 
man to be their daily visitant and spinttud advi^^ 
ser, unless the Rev. Gentleman is well skilled 
in the moral treatment of the insane, and keeps 
constantly in view the danger attendant upon 
the attempt to impress the mind of the lunatic 
with proper, and, consequently, exalted ideas 
of religious duties, and religious objects. But 
again there is another difficulty to be got over, 
before the preponderating advantage of a visits 
inff clergyman to the'insane can be established ; 
I mean the mischief which is always done 
whenever there is any appearance of a divided 
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authority. I am quite of opinion with others, 
who are of great experience, and of high stand- 
ing, that one person only should have undivided 
authority over the lunatic, and every one that 
approaches to minister to him ; and that supe- 
rior person should be his physician. On 
examining sixteen letters, published by the 
Committee of the New Bethlem in London for 
1817, aud received by the Committee from 
various physicians, and superintendents of 
lunatic asylums, fifteen speak favourably of the 
effects of religious instruction in their respective 
establishments, and in tlie other no religious 
instruction had been resorted to. Dr. Monro, 
one of the physicians to the Bethlem Hospital, 
(an institution I may observe, in which there is 
a considerably less number of patients than in 
that 1 had the charge of) states in the Bethlem 
Report, pages 32 and 49, that he has observed 
■ — " a general augmentation of comfort amongst 
a considerable class of the older, and more or- 
derly patients." In p. 33, he says — " there is 
danger, least the effects of such instruction 
counteract its benevolent intention, by alarming 
and disheartening a mind already enfeebled by 
disease ; and more than one instance of a simi- 
lar result has fallen under my observation, 
where so far from advancing the cure, it has 
even retarded the recovery of the sufferer." 
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And again — *^ I cannot with a safe judgment 
recommend its exercise, as assistant to the re« 
storation of recent cases ; but assuredly I both 
can, and do approve of the frequent exercise of 
religious instruction and consolation, among 
many of the incurable patients :" — see " Report 
of the Special Committee^ 6fc. on the expediency 
qf appointing a Chaplain to JBethlem Hospital/* 
1817, p. 33 and 34; where much valuable infor- 
mation may be found corroborative of the bene-^ 
ficial influence of religious worship. 

As I am anxious to throw as much light on 
this important subject as my personal know^ 
ledge will enable me to produce, I shall con^ 
cisely deliver the result of my observations. 

First. — ^The chief advantage that seemed to 
be derived from divine service being performed 
on a Sunday was the satisfaction resulting from 
a consciousness of having performed a sacred 
duty ; although, at the same time, the insanity 
of the majority rendered them quite incapable 
of duly appreciating the merits, or the import- 
ance of the service. I could bring many cases 
forward to shew not only the existence of this 
incapacity, but also that the insane notions of 
the patients have been called into action by the 
service, both in my own practice and that of 
others : see the Bethlem Report, p. 49 to 53. 
One of my patients never heard the devil men* 
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tioned, without turning to me, and saying, — 
"Heisyourservant:" — yet divine worshipafford- 
ed him tranquillity and gratiQcation. He was 
an incurable. 

Secondly. — The orderly conduct of the pa- 
tients at service depends chiefly on their general 
moral management. If they are properly regu- 
lated, there are but few patients, who will be- 
have improperly in the presence of their physi- 
cian and his servants. 

Thirdly.— When divine worship is regularly 
performed on the Sundays, lunatics in large 
numbers, say nine out of ten, reco'^mse the 
pleasing solemnity of the day. 

Fonrthly. — Lunatics, although of Ihe class 
called recent, if they do not labour under ex- 
citement, or great proneness to excitement, 
may be with advantage permitted to attend. 

Fifthly. — I never saw any injury, but on the 
contrary much benefit, derived to the convales- 
cents by a temperate exercise of religious wor- 
ship. I deliver this as the result of experience, 
and not as my opinion only. 

Sixthly.— I never could discover, that reli- 
gious exercises produced any permanent effect 
on the general conduct of the lunatics under my 
care, beyond the immediate advantage of allay- 
ing that importunity and restlessness, which re- 
iulted from the absence of divine worship; and 
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rendering Sunday, iustead of being a day of 
idleness, gloom and discontent, the most cheer- 
.ful and pleasing day in the whple week. 

In these observations I presume not to ex- 
press any opinion on that part of the subject, 
which belongs more properly to the clergyman, 
and the psychologist. 1 purposely avoid con- 
sidering this question in a psychological man- 
ner: it does not belong to the province of the 
physician; if indeed it belongs to the province 
of any man. The question appears to me to lie 
betvf^een the creatm*e and his Maker ; and that 
too in a very peculiar manner. I have akeady 
stated, that a desire frequently exists, and that 
comfort is derived from its gratification; but I 
do consider it to be the proper province of the 
physician to ascertain, if religious misconcep- 
tions are making an injurious impression on the 
intellect, and also that it is his solemn duty .to 
yield to the religious desires of his patienits an 
every degree, that will not endanger their intel- 
lect or impair their health: this has been the ri|}e 
of my own conduct. I shall relate what. 1 
know of the effect of psalmody in the section 
on music. 

MUSIC. 

Of the power of music, even in a very imper- 
fect state, to tranquijlise the insane, and induce 
ariui^uHual degi^efof cheerfolness, I haveh&d 
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instances far too numerous to specify; nor have 
I witnessed from it a bad effect on any one indivi- 
d ual. At the same time I would not be understood 
to assert, that it is proper, or even safe, to permit 
all lunatics indiscriminately to bear music. I 
have never ventured to try its effect on the ex- 
cited and recent cases, nor can I with my present 
state of information recommend the experi- 
ment. Music may be made very subservient to 
religious worship; psahn and hymn singing, be- 
ing adapted to arrest the pleasing attention of a 
sense, and not to call for any active exertion of 
intellect, is peculiarly fitted for the devotional 
exercises of the insane: it bas always appeared 
to afford much gratification to all classes of 
lunatics; and, I am satisfied, may, and I believe 
has, in many cases, contributed to the restora- 
tion of sanity. I shall illustrate this part of my 
subject by an extract from the history by a 
gentleman who had recovered his sanity, al- 
ready alluded to — and from some notes taken 
immediately on the spot, in the presence of 
several persons, when the circumstances 
recorded occurred. 

Extract.—" I have already reuiarked, that I 
felt very partial to music, whilst irrational ; I 
leave it to more adequate judges, to acconnt for 
this ruling partiality. My mind was so much 
relieved by hearing either vocal, or instrumental 
H 2 
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music, that every pain was hushed to repose, 
and forgot to smart, whilst my ear and mind 
feasted on what they so ardently sought. Wlien 
I was unable to get any body to sing for me,. I, 
for the most part sung to myself, and. was 
oftentimes so much affected, even by this im- 
perfect melody, that I could not. refrain from 
tears. Sacred music produced the strongest 
effect on my mind ; indeed it was the only soi^t 
of music which I desired to hear." 

Notes extrctcted Jrom my Journal of Practice 
of Physic. 

September 7th, 1823;— "George Fillingham, 
the fiddler^ has been this hour past playing 
on his violin in the large south yard belonging to 
the men. There are fifty-five patients in 4;he yard, 
in whom every description of insanity is exhi- 
bited, except the incipient delirious stage. They 
are all perfiectly tranquil, with the excepticinof 
Thomas Hyde, and he is fully as tranquil as at 
any other time, and is evidently much pleased 
with the music. All the other patients are chat- 
ting in groups, or sitting, or walking alone ; 
and most of them are keeping or beating time 
with their hands or feet. During the timel have 
been writing this note, not one patient has 
offered to interrupt me, though at othefr times 
they always crowd round me, and are frequently 
exceedingly troublesome." 
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I do not clearly recollect, why so many dif- 
ferent cases were ]ilaced tof^ether, and so many 
patients in one yard, but I tliink some work- 
people were in one of the other yards. 

September Sth, 1823.—" The fiddler is in 
the men's middle gallery yard, -in which are 
abont forty men — all tranquil, some cases of 
melancholia. Many have formed a dance, 
others chat cheerfully, others walk or beat 
time ; some stand mute and are very at- 
tentive ; and , with the exception of one 
melancholy patient, Lawrence Ainsworth, one 
of the very worst cases of melancholia, all are 
more or less cheerful, and evidently amused." 
The keeper of this yard reports, that he "never 
saw any of the patients put out of the way, but 
the most part of them were more lively and 
more cheerful than usual — very much more so." 

I met with the following in a periodical work 
on Music, the Harmonicon, for Sept. 1823, 

" A new mad-house has been erected at 
Milan, near the Porta St. Celso, which con- 
tains a musical saloon, with keyed and wind 
instruments for the practice of the inmates. It 
is intended to try here, whether the practice of 
music will have any influence on mental 
disease." I have not learnt whether this inten- 
tion has been carried into effect, but 1 appre- 
hend, that if music be any more than an humble 
H 3 
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auxiliary, iivjary , and not benefit, will result from 
its use ; and any report upon the sabject, un<r.; 
accon^panied with a full account of. the moral 
discipline of the establishment, will not afford • 
any satisfactory data. 

The foregoing observations are drawa from 
the effects of the violin and psalmody on the. 
man. I had not such ample means of witness* 
ing its effects on the woman: I have seen 
enpugti however, to lead me to the conclusion, 
that music, properly conducted, may be made 
a more efficient agent in the cure of insanity in . 
the woman, than in the man ; but at the same 
time, that it will require more caution in its use, 
becau^ it acts on her more powerfully. The 
woman s mind is more influenced by music than 
th^ man's. A young married woman, labouring', 
under melapcbolia, remained in her room»'< 
glopmily brooding, and would not come newr 
the music, though repeatedly urged. At lengthy .> 
one evening, when eight or ten couples wei^e 
merrily dancing, she slowly and cautiously 
peeped out of her room, where she had secratCKi 
herself, and from which she had a close view of 
the dancing. She seemed afraid', and ashamed 
of being seen : I was watching her. In a day 
or two she becapie less reserved, and ventui!ed 
from the door of her room. I then directed the 
atteitdant(9 to bring her amongst the. dancers^ . 
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she resisted, though evidently " nothing loth :" 
the interruption lliis occasioned stopped the 
fiddler and thedancers. She was brouf^htthroiigh 
the whole merry group close to the mu&ician: 
she was a htlle flurried, a httle ashamed, and 
looked abashed. The soul-stirring violin was 
again struck up. She paused ahout a minute, 
perhaps not so long, though it appeared to me 
much longer; then suddenly turning round, 
with one hand she drew her shawl off, and 
swung it over her head, and began dancing 
most gaily. From that moment she ceased to 
labour under melancholia, and shortly after 
was discharged well, 

M. Esquirol, M. D. Physician to La Salp^- 
tri6re, in which establishment were nearly 3,000 
lunatics in ten years, says, in his work on Mental 
Derangement, that " Music well managed, acts 
with considerable power both on the moral and 
physical frame." 

I feel no hesitation strongly to recommend 
vocal and instrumental music as an important 
means of cure. i "H 

OF THE CLASSIFICATION OP LUNATICS. 



Much has been written on this subject, and 
theorists would have many classes — the epilep' 
tic — ^the noisy — the dirty — the quiet — the cm-a- 
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ble — ^the incurable — the very insane — the mono* 
maniacy all in separate classes. This seems to 
be mere idle speculation, and would in practice 
produce the worst results. One epileptic patient 
shall be extremely dirty, noisy, and violent, and 
another shall be clean, quiet, obliging, and in<^ 
offensive. A curable patient shall be in every 
respect the most offensive and dangerous among 
a large number of lunatics ; and an incurable 
equally inoffensive. Would it be wise, or 
humane, to put this violent curable patient with 
other curable patients who were not violent ? or 
would it be humane to put the inoffensive incu^ 
rable with the turbulent incurables? I appre- 
hend it would not. It is certainly highly desi- 
rable to have several separate apartments for 
the purpose of classification, in every establish- 
ment for lunatics; but experience will teach, 
that no advantage can be derived from a strict 
separation of the epileptic, fatuous, and idiotic 
from all other lunatics : much less of the cura^ 
bles from the incurables. This may be convenient 
in such large establishments as La Salp^tri6re ; 
but how it can conduce to the cure or comfort 
of the epileptics on the one hand, or what in- 
jury, on the other, may be done to the peace- 
able lunatic, by being occasionally associated 
with the epileptic lunatic, I have not b^n able 
to discover; on the contrary, the peaceable 
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lunatic is often a very useful companion to the 
epileptic, and vice versa, many epileptics, at 
intervals of weeks and months, are very rational, 
and are excellent companions to the convales- 
cents. Again, is the epileptic attacked by a 
fit, his companions and friends instantly assist 
him; but were all epileptics placed by them- 
selves in any considerable numbers, they must 
daily, almost hourly, have before their eyes the 
convulsions of one unforlnnate or another; and 
thus, though they might othentise enjoy a state 
of sanity and cheerful amusements, the lucid 
intervals would be embittered by the unvaried 
and unceasing misery around them, — and that 

■ too rendered more poignant by the conscious- 
ness of their individual liability to tiie same suf- 
ferings. I have found, that in classing lunatics 
only very general rules can be adopted. The 
vicious and violent must be restrained : they 
form one class, including curables and incura- 
bles. The very noisy have been found rarely 
to continue long to be vociferous, and can 

■ scarcely be said to form a class: when females 
annoy their fellows, for this is far more frequent 
amongst the women than amongst the men — if 
but one, she should be secluded in a dark room; 
if more than one, they should be put together. 
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attention, and one will certainly very soon be- 
come quiet; and probably both, if the contest is 
long and severe. They may then be quietly 
restored to the class they came from. The 
peaceable and decently behaved, whether cura- 
ble or incurable, and the convalescent should 
form a class. Those who are sometimes un- ' 
ruly, and who are very talkative and obtrusive, 
and who are more slovenly and negligent of 
their persons than the generality should form 
another class; and those whose habits are' 
offensive should form another. In each of these 
divisions or classes, may be several grades ; 
and translations from one division to another 
may frequently be necessary. If patients are 
permitted to associate with the servant or • 
keeper immediately in charge of them, andr 
whom they should be always taught to regard y^ 
as a person in authority, they will of themselves - 
form very useful sub-divisions. The more ra- ^^ 
tional and industrious will court the society ' 
of the keeper or servant; and the latter will;** 
from self interest, or idleness, employ the -» 
former in many little confidential duties:" 
this, from the sort of good understanding i(;> ' 
begets between them, I have found Tery con- 
ducive to the comfort, and recovery of the ^ ^ 
patient. 
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OF THE DISINCLINATION TO TAKING FOOD. 



r 

^H It cannot be a matter of surprise, if lunatics, 
^H being guided by natural impulse, rather than 
^H by the dictates of reason or preconceived no- 
^V tions, should occasionally take very little food: 
indeed I have known them for two or three 
days wholly abstain from eating; anrl some- 

I times, though very rarely, for a longer period. 
One man, John Booth, aged about 35 years, 
fented fourteen days : he certainly took no food 
during this period, and though he bad access 
to water, I believe he never drank any. He 
amused liimselfbywalkiDgin the galleries of the 
asylum, and very seldom sat, or rested ; yet he, 
appeared as equal to exercise at the end of the 
fortnight as at the commencement. His pulse 
continued good to the last ; his tongue, which 
was furred and brown at the beginning, had 
become clean; and his breath, which was very 
offensive, as the breath of the lunatic usually 
is, had become as sweet as an infants. He 
was generally very haughty and taciturn ; but 
had now become more tractable, and I at last 
succeeded in drawing him into a conversation. 
He told me he had not experienced any benefit 
from eating; that it had frequently made him 
ill; and that he had therefore resolved 
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refrain from it altogether. I asked him, if his 
objection extended to medicine also ; to which 
he replied, he would take any medicine I 
thought fit to prescribe. I told him it would 
be necessary to drink it in beef tea, to which 
he consented. A pint of good beef tea was 
accordingly sent to him, and he readily took 
it; and in a convenient time the dose was 
repeated, and so he was humoured, till his 
appetite returned, when he again took his food 
as usual: and finally he was discharged well. 
I have very frequently known the lunatic 
refuse food when oftered to him at stated 
periods, and yet he would take it readily 
enough, if permitted to eat when he thought 
proper. The plan adopted under these cir- 
cumstances was to shut the lunatic in his 
room, and let his food be taken to him, and 
left without comment : the dinner was always 
made peculiarly grateful to the palate. 

By this plan the lunatic may be induced to 
eat as much as the stomach is calculated to 
endure with convenience. I cannot call to 
mind more than one instance, where I thought 
it expedient to force a deranged person to take 
food ; and I believe in that case I acted wrong. 
Patience and address seem all that are neces- 
sary, and I believe force can be but very 
rarely justifiable : yet to read the accounts of 
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some persons, even so recent that the ink is 
not dry on my paper, we should be led to 
expect, that in an asylum containing three or 
four hundred lunatics, forcings as it is termed, 
must not only be a very frequent occurrence, 
but be a very annoying and formidable part 
of the duties of the day. I know, however, 
that a proper mode of management will render 
forcing very generally, if not always, unneces- 
sary : nevertheless the means to compel a 
patient to swallow either food or medicine 
should be as constantly in the possession of 
the practitioner as any other instrument; for an 
urgent case may arise, wher6 it may be neces- 
sary to compel an insane person to take me- 
dicine instanter: of which the following is an 
instance. 

Fleetwood, a man about 45 years old, 

seized a vial, containing a dram of Argentum 
Nitrat. (lunar caustic) in solution, and at once 
drank it off. Within a few minutes I saw the 
man; he had been vomiting, looked exces- 
sively pale, and appeared very weak. Beef 
tea being at hand, I dissolved two ounces of 
common salt in it, and desired him immediately 
to drink it off. He obstinately refused. I in- 
stantly had him secured in a reclining posture, 
and introduced the Key into his mouth ; and I 
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had no difficulty in making him swallow the; 
basin full, nearly as speedily, as though he 
had voluntarily drunk it. The man was after- 
wards purged, and for a short time allowed 
broths, &c. and he sustained no very serious 
injury, though he never recovered a healthy 
appearance.* 

Besides this Key, an instrument has been 
invented by Mr. Charles Newington, M. R. C. 
&c. As far as I understand his description of 
it, it is simply a syringe with a tube, (I sup- 
pose of silver) curved at the end, so as to 
adapt it to pass behind the last masticating or 
jaw tooth, when the teeth are pertinaciously 
closed by the patient ; by which method the 
operator will be enabled to inject the food o^ 
the palate. This seems a convenient and 
simple method, but perhaps might be maide 
more efficient, if another tube were fitted to i| 
with valves, similar to the stomach pump, so 
that the feeding-tube being once introduced 
into the mouth, it might be kept there till 
the operation of feeding were finished. For 
Mr. Newington's description of his instru^ 
ment, see " The Lancet," No. 1«1, Vc^L x. 
page 845. 

* Does not this case shew, that M. Orfila is correct in consider- 
ing Mmiate of Soda the antidote of Nitrate of Silver ? ' 
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ie oval part consists of a plate of iron, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, (the edges 
being rounded and polished,) and of a size to 
fill the cavity of the mouth when the jaws are 
extended: in the centre is a hole about half an 
inch diameter. In using it, the Key is to be 
introduced edgewise, and then turned so, that 
it will fill the whole space, or nearly so, behind 
the upper and lower fore-teeth, and then the 
food can be introduced by the hole. 

It will appear evident, that by means of a 
convenient sized pump, made on the principle 
if the stomach-pump, and this Key, either 
food or medicine may be injected into the 
stomach in any quantity, without being obliged 
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n«l8 >beftiire alluded to.' ;: >iii v^.^;* 

r ,1- -f; -■'.. : • ' . r. . •. •*' 'li' >■"'':» h. '8 

<;...;' I . , M. : ■ ■ ' '■ ' •'* ' ■ ^ ' ■ • v . I : • -j- -• • --j • ■" ft| t{ 
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lThejnid|de iof^ti#euiing a madman, ^86 ^ tt^i 
pteventihim firomidtjuriiii^'himself or f^ 
bwH the soofoe^jof na «light diflferdttc^'^»riP> 
opihio^l; atiditfieverai year^ sino^ I pl^(>i^uq[##9 
frdift^Tikriotis plkcei^, fi^i^cularly ^eeonim^eiy^I 
fC9^ ti»ii^ humane metbods, the ^ppi^tattts df i^^b 
strdfait need in them respectively ; by wbii?b^#<J 
w^ obviausi that the tntention to avoid il^jt^H 
was^tAe leadii^ object, but the exemti&ki^ <^^i 
thatiiiitentiott mi^larly deficient. . Stfom^j^sOo) 
ther straps, earefuUy padded and co^ei9$d*4vith(o 
soft wash leaidier, were used to" i^tir^^liMi¥>^ 
and l^s ; and ra;d«it m possible this mode<illafj/f^ 
still be followed in some reeeptaeks>'f(drr liilMPS^^ 
tics, I shall point out one or two pdApaM&'d^ ^i 
feets in the cimstruction of these straps; ^ir6t-^^rf 
na padded iStt^p^^ can be^bni^kled^uffioienflj^o 
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secure round the wrist or the arm, eo as to pre- 
vent a violent lunatic from working his hand 
ont, without producini;; a painful pressure on 
the limh, and a partial stoppage at least, of the 
circulation : added to which, the warmth of the 
padding speedily produces perspiration, this 
soaks the leather, and makes it, in some con- 
siderahle degree, stick to the skin; in this state 
it produces much friction, so that in fact it can- 
not by any means be securely used in the high 
state of delirium, and indeed, it has always ap- 
peared in my practice, that this padded appara- 
tus never could be used with propriety. I 
joever could secure the violent witli it, and 
others of course had no occasion for it. The 
strap round the arms, as used in the Dublin 
Ijunatic Asylum, is much better than these pad- 
ded wrist straps, &c. hut 1 have frequently 
been oblij,'ed to have this taken off, from the 
pressure, necessary to secure, or produced by 
the exertions of, very violent lunatics, being 
too great to permit free circulation ; and the 
old straight waistcoat was on these accounts 
certainly preferable to either of these modes. 
But there are many powerful objections to the 
straight waistcoat; in hot weather particularly 
it is very oppressive to the patient, it cramps 
him exceedingly, and is at all times peculiarly 
offensive. After trying various methods, the 
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most effectual as to security, the easiest aiS 
regards bodily constraint, and the least liable 
to erode the skin, !• have represented in the 
lithographic sketches annexed. 

Fig. 1, Represents what I hai^e termed the 
Muff, it consists of two strong pieces of leather 
sewed together at the sides, with a thinner piece 
of leather running diagonally across, on the in- 
side, to separate, and thus to prevent the lunatie 
from tearing his own hands, which he would fre*- 
quently do but for this contrivance ; the edges of 
these strong pieces of leather are secured to the 
patent iton wrist lock — the lock being made oh 
purpose.* The hands being introduced into eacfc 
pocket, the lock is ^hUt upon the wrist, and the 
patient is effectually prlevented' from tearing or 
destroying things, or taking off his clothes^, nor 
can he strike so as to effect any injury ; at die 
same tirtie he has nearly the full and ordinary 
use of his arms'. — See Jig. 3. 

Fig. 2, Represents the Sleeves j by far the best 
mode of securing a violent lunatic 1 can imagine: 
It simply consists' of twb large strong leather 
sleeves, closed at the bottoms, and fastened 
across the shoulders by a strap, and staple and 
lock ; and again in the same manner across the 

* Mr. Cornthwaite^ saddler, of Lancaster^ used to make the 
Muff, &c. that I used. I always found him a very moderate man, 
aud a good workman. 
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back by the elbows, the sleeves being attached 
in front by a broad short belt across the upjjer 
part of the breast. In extreme cases where the 
patient makes violent exertions to break the 
strap across his back, I also add another strap, 
' passing round the thigh, and through a loop 
sewed to the bottom of the sleeves, and then 
he stands with his arms, as it were loosely by 
his sides, in this position he can make but feeble 
exertions with them. It is evident, that if in 
addition to this, the common leg locks be 
added, the patient will be rendered almost power- 
less, without producing any injurious pressure 
whatever, although the exertions of the patient 
should be the most violent and incessant. Pa- 
tients have worn these sleeves for months, with- 
out sustaining the slightest injury from them. Ifat 
any time they, or the motTs are found too warm, 
small holes may be easily punched in them so 
as to admit of ventilation. See fig. 4, front 
vww with straps round the thighs, and Jig. 5, 
the hack view, without straps round the thighs. 
Fig. 6, represents a man with pocket muffs, 
which are made on the same principle that the 
other muffs are made, one is attached to each 
side like a pocket, and they are fastened in this 
position by a strap round tlie waist. It will fre- 
quently please a patient to give him his choice 
between the muff and the pocket muff. 
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I art Wittily convinced, thalt leg and wrigt 
locks are infinitely preferable to leather straps. 
Theiron locks possess numerous advantages, 6ut 
the clinking of the chain should he^' by all^ecmsy 
preventedy for I have known it impress lundtics 
tdth the fkjost gloomy apprehensions.^ 
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Lunatics j^equexMJy complain of strange se% 
/Rations in, the $kin. William Parke said he ha,^ 
fbpg,3Yo;rm^, pr isloe worms or threads dr^gg^ing 
t^j^ough his skip. Thomas Emmett was affli^t^d 
by little gnomes called crickets, they bad very 
long, sharp be^ks which they thrust into his ^kiq, 
tprmentin^ I^in^.^n all parts of his body, so that 
he cQuld weitter. rest day or night,; his coot- 
pl^ii^ts, jmQntI^( after month, were incessant. 
Another xnpaoed and. complained, (he ^as a 
njelsinpbo^y, lunatic,) jtbat " o^ie p^art o/hisrskp 
bur^^ed ji/Ji;^ fire^ .w.bil^t : J^e pthq^was plijllpd, 

"^ '*^SeetTie PmScuIwh, &c." by a ^Jntili&ii. -^ " 
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as thoagh cold water was hein^ poured over it." 
Yet no diseased appearance could be detected 
in either of these individuals. Several similar 
cases have been noticed. 

Wounds appear to heal mpre readily in the 
insane than in the sane. A man, whose nume 
I do not recollect, fell in a fit and lay some 
considerable time on a flag that covered a hot 
flue ; his hand, which was under him, was 
pressed by the weight of his body on the hot 
flag, the back of his hand being next th^ flag ; 
a severe burn was the consequence, which not 
only ended in the sloughing of the teaidons of 
the "extensor communis diaitorum manus' of 
that hand, but of a considerable portion 
of the " inlerossei exlenii" also. The man's 
general health was previously very bad, and 
It continued bad, and 1 fully expected a 
Tery unfavourable result, and that at least the 
■power of extending the fingers perfectly would 
be lost; no sooner however, had the sloughs 
come away, than the most beautiful striae of 
"muscular fibres began to make their appearance, 
in penniform lines, and to replace the lost por- 
tions of the interossei externi muscles, and fi- 
nally, in a few weeks he had the perfect use of 
his hand, extending his fingers with as much 
facility as ever. A violent female lunatic by her 
struggles to get loose, fractured the fseijior four 
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tineu sQcc«mi v€iy, each 4ikiie ^ betwMli d fort*- 
night' and a month after 4he ' unibn hadicofil- 
m^i^ed. Atdast I had a atFOng* deal ease made 
as nearly as possible to the shape of the^eg^tfid 
thigli, reaching extemaliy trcm above 'th^tro- 
canther, and intemaUy ashigti'as'^pfMsibfce, Mid 
passing under the foot. In this case, the limb 
was firmly secured and padded. 'She comtinued 
however, constantly to moi^ the faetmoir^ontthe 
pelvis, by twisting the body about ; yet iiiet nthe 
slightest untoward syifiptom occurredi; It <is 
well known ihAt cafies of the bosies.ia rrapely 
met wUh lamoi^g Ipiattcs. . { have founds Ae 
sloughing ulcers .^f old bednridden lunatics^ and 
otbefs^: u^iformjiy improved, and frequeiiitly 
.jhealed, « by. the Cataplasma Fermenti, and, by 
^ressiag iwi^th th^ spirit Teveb. rect, and G^orat. 

; h Abscesses are not onfmquent, and >soiDietiiQes 
imedeepBf^te^ and very lextensive^ .Wb^ tibe 
«)ase has! speedily ended favouraUy,: x the i mind 
has beea considerably relieved, ao4 8k>m#ti«^s 
' ^^anitjir has,iniipediately succeeded . . > : i m^oi 
' Consumptioxvpf the Lunga I have n^t foi^^o 
rpeculiai4y frequent^ as I had.been l0dl;o^:i|>fift 

AYDROTHORAX. 

It is A. singular^ act, anddenilinding^di^ aiisi- 
iduoos addition ^of this^|yby«iciail''Who 'hfe^'^e 



rcare of the insaDe, that the symptoms of dropsy 
of the chest, are extrpmely ohscure in them ; 
rtliey never, or but rarely, cumplain of the 
dyspnea, or the inabihty to lie down in auy 
way; and yet this di^^ease does frequently exiat, 
and is frequently overlooked. 
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DrsordcfTsof the Bowels, rangio^frori simple 
■diarrhiea to the severest de-^ree of dy3e3atpr> , i 
have found so very frequem and va-y fiit*d, 
among lunatics, that in the year endid^ Jutte 
1824, no ietjB than 71 of iJO p»tiffits wwe 
attacked with these complaints; but wtielhcrtMa 
be the result of any local cause I cannot take 
upon nie to determine ; hut I am of opiniAn 
that the water which was used, added to the 
contiguity of the building to boggyground were 
the chief causes of this frightful mischief. A lady 
of my acquaintance could never drink the water 
undiluted from Ihe spring, without being vomit- 
ed, as though she had taken an emetic. Dr. 
John E. Greding, however, in his Medical 
Aphorisms on Melancholy, &c. says, " of all 
people, old maniacs are least affected with cos- 
tiveness, only three in a hundred : whilst no 
less than thirty would he troubled with 
diarrheea." But he says nothing of dysentery, 
.aud.we niust conclode, that he /had not met 
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of thii^ dreadfal m^ady> iu^ tome local ^eaU8e^ 
and tin bawdi^wata^ iand itaarsh inia8intta>iwefaav« 
yery'^fflcient agents,- t . • . ,.i .,,.> if. 

ATROPHY. 

The last days of the lunatic are frequently 
iCio8edi«fith<|be wasting of the body, ; without 
any 'diseasad ttction sufficiently .marked ta 
»iconiitt&tii^ 1^ has* 'an extraordinary ppwuHr 
^idisgiijsin^ or diat^arding his sensations :; : a 
waBtm^iofthfe' body therefore should roudo tbft 
inoMiiVJgitakit attenlion of the physiciaii, wiMii 
sboiiid^> repeatedly scratinize into the state /ofi 
the pAtientft «brporeal functions. i < i 

ilan^, 'JNit.;i._^j»pBt<ixE FOR F*OOD. = ■ ' \ii 

'' PaNnebts* fn^the worst state of inaaaity, Ale 
tiie th^st par t, * iebt voraciously; on a rou^ cali-l 
^ttlationUb^y ^m>Utd eat twice as much as sanef 
^piBTBomi^'^skidikkff absolutely require more ihaih 

^ Uti^aiticsp'^iJery ir^uently assert they ha¥e> 
S6^ st^aijge^ digbMi mot unfrequentlythe deytl^t 
ti^' i^dttii thejjr^^ ttdtlMmly amign :;a peculiar^ 
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colour; this doubtless arises from diseased per- 
ception from sight ; or otherwise, the lunatic 
would most probably adopt the vulgar notion, 
andcall himblack; to theliinatichowever,heba9 
been black and blue, yellow, green and speckled. 



John F , though a remarkably clean man, 

was so offensive to the nose, that the servants 
on opening his bed-room of a morning could 
with difficulty, go in to open his window, tha 
stench was so intolerable ; and all his fellow pa- 
tients complained of him. The smell of lunatics 
however, has been for many centuries f;traiiiar 
to those who have paid attention to their treat- 
ment, and J. Van, Swieten and Herm. Boerhave 
have both noticed, a most insupportable smell 
in opening the heads of lunatics ; 1 have 
also remarked the same kind of smell, but not 
by any means insupportable. The smell I have 
perceived bears a striking similitude to the urine 
of cats, and not unlike that which 1 have ex- 
perienced in the water of patients under treat- 
ment with the Digitalis and Pil. Hydrarg. for 
the cure of Hydrocephalus when those medi- 
cines were acting favourably. The smell of 
the person, however, is different; I at this 
preseat time have a lady under my care, 
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the ttnell of 'whose skin is vei^' fnAmri«e» 
'nauseous aod brassy. ^I um^ well •«€i)uai]ited 
with a gentleman, the smell. » of ndiofiet^in 
sometimes resembles the smell left on thehancie 
after handlitts^new smd unvarnished ibrass^ be- 
ing barely recognisable. All these persons 
have suffered severe afflictions^ and I am theF&- 
fore disposed to regard these smells as symto- 
matic of mental disturbance. Since writing the 
above I have learnt that the lady was for three 
weeks, by her own account, deranged in mind. 

OK tftE ATMOSPHERICAL Vit^JISSfTfJDES. ' 

In winter, foggy close weather hai^ been pro- 
ductive of great restlessness, and great uproar; 
and^ amongst the epileptics, of an iextraordinaiy 
exacerba'tion and increase of the fits. 
■ lb stmnne^, finel wftrm weather produced 'prfe- 
eisely Ihe'stolie effect, the effect being encresl^d 
if the vraid is high and easterly. < : j p 

Fitie 'fresh' weather in winter i^ ac66mpafif^ 
by bfiustiml tranquillity, and decrease of eplf^^- 
tic fits. -' •''-'- •-'»* 

Gold mei weather 4stb<^t midsummer 4s pM- 

doctive of the same quietude, aaid decrease^ 4>f 
^fits amongst the »ep(ileptic^>^Thesa remai4is 
are drawn! ifom memoranduois made o^ily 
two successive years, and they i>mfi^ -lie 
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corroborated by a more extensive observa- 
tion before [ierfect reliance can be placed 
upon tbera; though I wus perfectly igno- 
rant ef their result, till I examined tliem 
for the purpose of making this report. I have 
always observed hmatics much disturbed by 
sudden and frequent atmospherical changes. 
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A strange ignorance was at one time preva- 
lent, respecting the indifference of lunatics to 
cold, and their animal powers to resist its 
effects. Lnnatics, like all other invalids, can- 
not bear cold so well as persona in health ; in 
fact, they are always chilly, and seek warmth, 
and their animal powers are below the healtl^jr 
standard, frequently indeed greatly reduced, 
|and their inability to resist the effects of cold is 
in proportion. The maniac who imagines he 
(has urgent affairs of the utmost importance, 
disregards cold, and if he is in action, as I be- 
lieve he always is, does not suffer from it ; but 
this inattention to external impressions is by no 
nieans peculiar to the insane, the sane, under 
equally powerful mental excitement, are 
.equally inattentive to the impulses of mere 
tBensation. 
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OP THE MOON. Ij 

I notice, .this on account of soipe vulgar 
opimons. Lunatics are certainly more noi^v 
9n a brigiit mopn-ligbt night than on a d^rk 
night ; but this is wholly cs^used by the light, t 
am satisfied the moon has no other influence^ 
either o.yer lunatics, or epileptics. 

AITTENDANTS. 

It is of impprta.nce that al) who have th^ 
eharge of mtnii^jte^^pg to the insane, should, bay<^ 
pirepossessing persp9^ ^nd manners ; and no? 
thing in either^ that, could be easily ridiculedty 
much less. excite ridicule; because all lunatic^ 
are phy^ipgnomists, .and many of them v^i^y 
acute wA sarci^stic observers. 

' '" ' ■ '■■■»' '••-.-•. . ■ --a 
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ON THE TABLES OF CLASSIFICATION;'^ 
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As the following tables of classification are 
^uj)pfi k'j)nriciple different from any I have seen, 
^and as far as I kpow, original; 1 feel it incumf 
bent upon me to explain why I have deyia|te4 
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from the beaten path. 1 have already stated 
■the extreme difficulty I experienced in clearly, 
and accurately, ascertaining the causes of in- 
Bahity, when they were supposed to be moral. 
I beg' to add, that I have found it no less diffi- 
cult clearly to ascertain the physical causes of 
insanity, that is, the corporeal derang;ement 
that had given on<sin to the mental disorder ; 
nearly an equal obscurity hangs over both. And 
aUhough it had been perfectly easy for me to 
have constructed tables, with an imposing dis- 
play of moral and physical causes; frequently 
backed by the certificates of medical men ;* 
yet, after some years attentive observation and 
reflection upon the subject; I feel convinced, 
that from various sources, many, arid seriOiW 
Errors, would inevitably have been the results 
and I therefore abandoned a method, that at the 
first view, seemed so satisfactory ; and that was 
moreover, seductive from its plausibility, and 
easy from its simplicity. Being most clearly 
satisfied, that by this mode I cannot with cer- 
tainty instruct, I will not carelessly mis-inform. 
Hence, feeling it my duty to avoid a- classifica- 
tion, that ] was most anxious to prosecute, I 



) I * I ta^a no ilisrespect to these get^tlcmcD, I know full well the 
great difficultioa every medical person encounters in investigating 
tliese cnsea' ; and that he may account it a Tbto fehcily if he 
^uded bf pomace or dcit^. < < u : 
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have adopted the following : — Ha?iilg at leasrt 
the advantage of being founded in fitets within 
my own knowledge ; and I trust not uninterest- 
ing, nor unimportant, from the viewi^itopehd<? 
more particularly as respects the md/al state of 
the plants remaining in the asyltihb, during 
the year, endii^ Uie 24th of June^ 1824. u £ y 
the tables' for that period' it 'WilL jippear^f 
that under an> alteration in managements thei 
decrease iw improvement amongst the meoyi wa»' 
alarming. We find that in the old casesyol 
127 men remaining in the asylum 24|h of Jui^e^ 
182**-sixty were improved,, being Tiearltf^qne 
hulf. Whilst on the other hand, of 137 men, 
(old cases,) remaining in the asylum ^4th of 
June, 18S4^ notmot^^ than 3 1> were im^proved, 
being less than one-fourth. And again, in the 
tables trf the old oasefi^ of women,^'a still gre^der 
failing off obtrudes on^ouf notice, the decn^se 
in imprdvement is full 75 per oent«^ that is, of 
108 women^ remaining in the asylum. 24th of 
June, 1823— 53 were improved, whilst of 105 
remaining, in the asylum 24th of June, 1824^ 
only 17 were improved ; and both amongst'ihe 
women and the men, we find an extrab^diiiary 
increase of unimproved melancholy cased! The 
numbers of tmimprovfdd old cfa«ie», tinder the 
class " jV^^ianqljpljji" wer^ on th^ 24th,((^»rupie, 
182a. 
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p M'ett.'. 4 

Women 8 — total 42^ 

The'nui»bers of the same class on the 24th 
of JuniBv 1824, were . 

• Men 16 

Women. .*.....•. 24 — total 40 
' /Anothrer view of the tables presents an in- 
teoresting nesolt; and coupled with' what I feeb 
1 must say> by and bye, will afford anexcel-^ 
lent practical* lesson on managements In the 
tables of old cases we find that of 858 men 

97 were melancholy, of whom recoVered 22 
26 were irascible and melaricnoly, of 

whom recovered 7 
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(123 melancholy, of w^hom recovered : .29 

^62 were* cheerful, of whom recorered 37, 
. 88 w^re irascible and cheerful, of wtiom . . * 
♦recovered :...•.....-....* 14. 
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. ,90 cheerful, of whom recovered... .... 51 

•. 'V* *: . '■■■■■■' * ;■ 

And of 2 1 9 women 
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/,79:wei;e melancholy, oJf whom Recovered 16 
c, . 30 w^r^ irascible and m.elai^chpiy^ of, 
V . . . . i^hpip , recpyered . ^ f. f ^.^. . ^r . . • . j, ; , 6 
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12 were cheerful, of whom recovered. . 8 
23 were irascible and cheerful, of whom 

recovered^ 11 



35 cheerful, of whom recovered 19 

Hence we perceive at a glance, that the 
lunatic whose mental emotions partake of the" 
cheerful character, will probably be restored ta 
reason, though his insanity may have endured 
many months, or even years ; and that thi^' 
probable recovery is in proportion to the pre- 
dominance of the cheerful disposition, and as it 
is unalfoyed by irascibility. I thus arrive at the 
conclusion, that to keep the deranged inmindcheer- 
Jtdf is of paramount importance. Of the cheer- 
ful class, even in old cases, more than two*" 
thirds recover, that is, 45 out of 64. Wh^sjl 
of the melancholy, not one-fourth recover, ,9r 
only 38 out of 176, and even this is a yery 
large proportion of recoveries. 

It is curious, and interesting also, to notice 
how greatly melancholy preponderated amopg* 
the women, during the latter period, in 18^ 
as well as the prevalence of irascibility among 
them at both periods* Thus we find of .21^ 
insane women, the mental emotions of 6L 
Were characterised by irascibility; whilst of 
3i58 men, irascibility only characterised 64. 
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GLASSIFIGATION. 1S9 

^ It now becomes ipy painful duty to e^ain 
the Cdii&e of this retrocession in the march to 
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recoTery ; it Will answer every practical purpose 
'^ my rea(ter^ ai^ jnfor?^^ of 

Management, such as I have pretty fully skstc^- 

ed, was very much infringed, that the^aYjjand 
^6iieerfnl deitteaftiour which I had, < by ev^y 

thfeaiis ramt power inculcated and fostered, 

"nave pt)mted' out all that occurs to nae to be 

important m the mtoral and religious treatment 

iLii^a.hai. H^='i^5ii^-a» U>'n^'«il-> ^^^^ iu •'^Ji-i»;qui5vrr> 
w the insane, 1 m3.y be .excused \he myidious 

xask of enlarging upon this topic, \^hich, al- 




arisen partly from the truly bene v mem; |^c 
j^MtUftttb^opic priticiptes op wliich^Coujaiy Eiina-r 

iM^fib raCi^ttoti^ oh accofHiit of the nqpeless 
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abate with an abortive effort to restore sanity, 
when this is unfortunately the result; but, con- 
sistent with itself, it extends a jealous protec- 
tion to the close of life ; and thoughtless, in- 
competent relatives, are not even permitted to 
remove the sufferer, from an ample and gene- 
rous provision ; from this cause the column of 
deaths is but little lessened by the columns of 
" discharged relieved," and *' discharged by 
request;" nor at all, by the rejection of those 
hopeless and epileptic cases, which are alto- 
ther excluded from many other establishments 
for the insane. In a large hospital for the sick, 
many die under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; but if a hospital be u§ed as an asylum, 
and final home for the hopeless^ can it be mat- 
ter of surprise if the majority should end their 
days there ? 

On the recent cases in the tables ending the 
24th of June, 1823, I beg to make a few ob- 
servations. Of the men who died, one was 70 
years old, two were in the last stage of con- 
sumption of the lungs, and one was epileptic. 
These four had passed all reasonable hope of 
recovery when admitted, and should therefore, 
in estimating the chances of recovery, be taken 
from the deaths in the recent cases ; and con- 
sidering the number improved and under 
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treatment, I think I am borne out in assuming, 
that nine, out of ten, recent cases^ will reco- 
ver, if managed conformably to the rules I 
have laid down, for the moral and medical 
treatment of such cases.* 



See the Abstract of the Tables, p. HO^ 
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TABL£S. 



By the preceding Tables we learn the result of Old 

and Recent Cases. 
OLD CASES. 



Men. 

Recoyered • 98 

Discharged relieved.. 8 

Do. by request. •••• . 16 

Dead 99 

Improved and under 

treatment •••••••• 31 

Unaltered .• 90 

Worse 16 



Total 



358 



Women. 

Recovered.* .^ •.•••• • 43 

Discharged relieved • • 5 

Do. hy request •••••• 6 

Dead 60 

Improved and under 

treatment •••••••• 17 

Unaltered ••• • ...«•. 79 

Worse 9 



Total 



219 



RECENT CASES. 



Men. 

Recovered .••.•••••• 33 

Discharged relieved • • 1 

Do. by request ••••• • 1 

Dead 4 

Improved and under 

treatm;snt •••••••• 

Unaltered • • • • • 

Worse •• • 



Total 



39 



Women. 

Recovered • 46 

Discharged relieved • • 1 

Do. by request •••••• 3 

Dead ..•••. • 3 

Improved and under 

treatment. •.•••• •• 9 

Unaltered .•••«.•••• 2 

Worse •••••••••••• 1 



Total 65 



AN ACCOUNT 



OF THB 

VARIOUS SENSATIONS FELT BY A PERSON 
DEPRIVED OF REASON BY A FEVER; 

AS ALSO 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE SCENES IN WHICH HE THEN 
THOUGHT HIMSELF EMPLOYED. 



" Man's life is woe; eternal war with woe. 
He who deserves it least obtains it most." 

Young's Night TBOuoHTt. 



DEDICATED TO P. S. KNIGHT, M. D. &c. &e. 



AN ACCOUNT, &c. 



Of all the panisbments entailed on us by tbe fatal 
disobedience of our great progenitor Adam, none I 
tbink is so dismal as the eclipse of reason. Tbe dis-* 
corning mind will distinguisb between accidental mad* 
ness, and madness occasioned by intemperance and otber 
guilty causes. Lunacy may be occasioned by tbe dint 
of bodily oppression ; for physical causes not unfre- 
quently give rise to moral effects, that is, lower tbe 
spirits, and in process of time extinguish, or rather sus-> 
pend the operations of reason. This then is in my mind 
accidental madness, where sickness foregoing, and 
existing without a gniltj origin, begets madness. This- 
may to some appear a too minute distinction. £ sbould 
indeed be happy could I point out as clearly as I see 
them, the two different causes of lunacy. It is the cha^ 
racter of a pbilosopher to examine both causes and 
effects. If any person were to tell a learned Doctor 
that tbe patient subjected to his care was diseased im 
mind and hot in body, the Doctor Would probably coti- 
clude that the individual who undertook to inform him 
jipoke but from a vulgar notion, for he (the Doctor) 
would most likely be of opinion that madness must, me- 
dically speaking, be accompanied by some disease either 
internal or external ; I only speak on supposition, and 
I deem it right to explain my ideas as £ go along, how- 
ever original they may seem, in the eye of so expe-* 
rienced a Doctor as you. Sir, are confessed to be* 
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Having now Sir, thas far explained my mind on jthe 
subject of lunacy, I shall proceed, without saying more, 
to an account of my own sensations whilst bereft of the 
light of reason. 

PARTICULARS, &C. 

For some time before I was affected with mental de* 
rangement, I was in the habit of indulging in great 
anxiety of mind, and in an unwise melancholy. 

The former of these was probably the effect of con-: 
stitution, the latter, though partly the same effect, was 
considerably augmented by the premature death of my 
beloved father. Notwithstanding these two hostile 
enemies to health and intellectual repose, I generally 
kept a very nice equilibrium of mind by the aid of 
patience, and the prepollent reflection that it was foolish, 
to lament that too much, which is transitory and fading* 
This may be the remote cause of my intellectual dark- 
ness, but I think in truth there is a more immediate 
cause, and this I take to be a too great fondness for 
drinking prodigious quantities of beer in order to sur- 
pass a professed toper ; I remember to have drunk from 
three to four sizeable jugs at a time, and afterwards to. 
have been in such a condition as scarcely to keep on my 
legs ; I shortly after got a sore throat, attended by a 
dull bead-ache ; during this attack I entertained hopes 
of an immediate recovery, — my expectations were 
sharpened by the announced return of some of my friends 
from their vacations.* They were still further excited 

• 

* My patient was finishing his studies at College when attacked; 
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by the news I received from one who told me pn hin 
arrival that his brother, my, bosom fri^ndi .WQDid t>6 
arrived in a few days, he presented me a let^r frpn^tl^lii 
friend in which was written an account (perbfip^ ^Ip^il^, 
fancy) that I was not to study philosophy that y^t^r^ .t^A 
at first perusal depressed my spirits^ but I cbej^r^fl bj 
saying to myself — oh ! no, it is true, £ am to^ study )o|^|p^ 
and with this thought I smiled and began tqt))i|fk,l)iQW 
ardent a student I would prove. Here I b)^)iQVj^^mjf 
derangement began-r— I cryed aloud foi^^ prayf^rs^ fpr^jf!^.. 
treats, &c. My mind felt an uncommon sh^cV; j j ^i^f^ii 
cied myself at deaths*-door — I called in advisers— ]|,;n;f^^ 
in a dreadful state of agitation, but alas! nc^tbfng ^^f^ 
peased the storm begun, t had been ordered to fi^ ^^^^^ 
bed some d'ays, the Doctor who attended me o^erji^ip^^ 
tbat'a great Visible change had taken places since j^t ha . 
saW me, for that was when I just caught the sore thfoaL 
&d.— said to me *' my dear John your are quit^ anojthj^ 
mkii since' last I saw you, what is to do dear, kjeep up 
y<nii' 'spirits,^* he then left orders that 1 should be t^k^n * > 
ujji iaitid indeed I rejoiced, for I foolishly thought CjpfflShr^-i 
deranged)' that if I quitted my bed, I shQuld quit^niy 
pains aiso. ^e time arrived when I was to rise, mv 
clolbes were placed at hand, I sat up in a pensive po|od|^ 
and delayed stirring. The attendant approached, .a^d 
said'*** oh! dear Sir, do not delay, you must get up.'^ i[^ 
smiled and said yes, — yet was as dilatory as ever, he i 
approached again. ** What John, not stirripg..for ,^ 
shame ! Isaid he— 15 this I made no reply, ^bnjt fiddfedi 
with my dbtfaes, and bi^an to talk wiJdiy of a good con- 
science. 'I tfc^n began to talk of liberty, an^ thi^ndered' 
out one of iny friend JETehry Grattan's speeches* ^' Never 
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mind Grattan," said somebody, out upon you, you idiot 
I exclaimed, 1 am ready to meet him — lie is coming to 
meet me, "Grattan is dead," said another, yon have lied 
Said I, I have a letter from him. The infirmarian im- 
patient of delay, once more drew nigh, and seeing me 
unable to assist myself In rising, endeavoured to assistme; 
during his efforts I wet the bed, and I could not help it. 
He then got me a clean shirt and put it on, and v/heii 
preparations were making to get me up, I had very 
strange notions ; I thought I had no lunger a claim to be 
a man, I thought I was big with young pigskin a word, 
I thought when I was getting up, that I was delivered of 
tbem. I do not add this for the salie of indecency,— I 
only say it because it is true, and (hat the reader may 
form a more correct idea of the incipient progress of my 
complaint. When I had rissn, I was conducted to an 
arm chair, and here I had a lucid Interval of restored 
reason. I reflected on the necessity of patience, and 
promised the fortitude of a man, and declared that I 
thnught my end approaching rapidly ; the infirmarian 
replied, " no snch thing, yon are not even in danger," 
and I was often told the same by the minister, who 
assured me were there any danger, they would acquaint 
me of it. The president was sent for, and said the 
same ; I thought that death must be inevitable now ; for 
I was aware that prudence conceals the sad tidings of 
death from every invalid. I told the president that I 
thought he deceived me, he seemed much moved, and 
taking me by the hand said, with great tenderness, " no 
my dear friend, think not so, be of good cheer." As 
•oon as I had been up a short time I felt a return of my 
disorder, and I called aloud for assialance, and the in- 
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family is of very remote antiquity, and by sereral Noble- 
men whom I knew/' 

'' I was yery fond of music in my deranged state, and 
got one of the attendants to sing to me, the song which 
affected me most began with these words 

'* I am grieved to the heart, &€/' 

*' In proportion as the symptoms of deKrium were ex« 
asperated, my mind felt the shock occasioned by the 
absence of reason more severely,* I have alffeady re- 
marked that I felt very partial to mudic, whilstirratiohal ; 
I leave it to more adequate judges to account for this 
ruling partiality. My inind was so much relieved by 
hearing either vocal or instrumental music', that every 
pain was hushed to repose and forgot fo sitiart, whilst 
iay ear and mind feasted on what they so ardently sought. 
When I was unable to get any body to sin^ t6 me, I, for 
the most piart sung to myself, and was oftentimes so 
much affected even by this imperfect melody; thgK I 
could not refrain from tears. Sacred music produced the 
strongest effect on my mind; indeed it was the only 
sort of music which I desired to hear." 

'^The attendants with whoin I was surrounded pleased 
me very little ; they seemed to me to make merry 'at' my 
expense ; to make me the butt of all their vulgar jests. 

* Does not this appeal powerfully to the heart of every man ?— 
This declaration should never be forgotten by those, to whose care 
the insane are consigned. It seems that the sufi^rer recogidzes the 
exacerbation of his disorder^ and dreads its accesBion, even in the 
worst stages of mental alienation : a fact, contrary I believej to 
all pre-conceived opinions on the subject.— 'P* S. K. 
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This mortified me not a little, for a generous soul is 
more forcibly affected by contempt than by oppression. 
I was convinced in my own mind that I could easily 
tarn their untimely wit against themselves, bat some- 
thing held me back and I could only indulge a silenft 
contempt. One of them appeared to me more good na- 
tured than the rest, and paid more attention to me ; he 
gave way to me in most things ; laughed when I laugh- 
ed ; but little I presume did he think that I was laugh- 
ing at his comical visage, and the important posture in 
which he sat. He took his seat next me^ crossed his 
legs^ continued to shake the one uppermost, and to 
smoke his pipe ; every now and then I elbowed him, 
and often drove his pipe half down his mouth, and him- 
self ofi* the cha;ir* All this- made me laugh, and he 
i^xclaimed in a mighty carious tone, eh my ! and laughed 
loud. I used occasionally to frighten him by rising up, 
and taking hold of the bed-posts, and which one day I 
nearly brought down. He, however, was no less 
^alusing than his less pleasing comrades, for when it 
grew dusk, this comical worsted-stocking rogue, took 
great care to put me to bed, and then he drank his ale 
in peace : but T, aware of the diversion going forward, 
Tesolvftd, if I was doomed not to share it, that I would 
do all in my power to interrupt it, for I used to shout 
out and kick the bed-posts very fiercely, besides resolu- 
tion, there was something which impelled me to do so. 
This made the attendants very wrath> and they were 
wont to run at me, and strike me on the head, but my 
courage did not abate a jot by this usage. One night I 
was left attended by only one guard, I perceived this, 
and dete^mi^d to take 6very advantage, I immediately 
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got oat of bed, in spite of the intreaties of tfie -attendant 
when he saw this he placed a tal)le against the doot^ 
and sat upon it ; my first effort was to i^move the table, 
bat not being quite strong enoagh to do so while he 
opposed, nor yet very nneqnal to him in strengths I reH> 
solved to supply what strength was wanting by cunning ; 
I accordingly abandoned, for the time, my design of 
forcing th^ table from the door, and proceeded to walk 
up and down the room ; the servant, seeing that 1 stag^^ 
gered, got off the table and supported me, I leaned 
upon his shoulder, and walked along thus assisted, very 
firmly^ I< took care to keep the attendant rather in tfa^ 
rear, and having crossed the room tbreci times, I deter* 
min^d on executing my meditated purpose, I made a 
sadden spring forward, dragged away the table an4 
threw the door wide open. Besistance now was vain ■on 
the part of the alarmed guard ; be was held motionleaiii 
nodbubt in admiration of the degree of cunning disr 
played by a madman ; and be saw that on this occai^Qn I 
was wore knave than fool." 

'* Th^ persons commissioned to guard me playel 
many 'a trick, they drank tea at the foot of the bed, got 
on the top'df it, pnt on masks, and strove to terrify me; 
but I otitwitted them, I told them, each by his name, t^ 
pull off their masks, that I knew them. One of thena 
uncovered bis 4ace, and asked me who they were ? I tdd 
him as I thought; and he assured me I was grossly inis«> 
taken. Aftei^ some uninteresting events I fancied I saw 
a combat in the heavens, and a bright radiapce opca>- 
sioned by the meeting of swords ; this appeared tolast 
for some time ; I believed that I discovered the plan of 
ipakiiig this display of light> and that I <$ould make th^ 



■atDe appearance be visible in the fire, this I then really 
thought I did al the time." 

" The taylor came to my room and began to take my 
measure for clolhes ; I asked bim why he measured me, 
he replied that 1 was J^oing away> he afterwards brought 
a hat. a pair of new shoes, xod a green bag, &c. &c. 
Shortly afler some oue came and told me to walk 
down stairs, but seeing tbat I was very slow in my 
motions, he carried me in his arms, went (hrougb the 
infirmarviwherel beheld some scbool'Teilows, who nodded 
to me, but I was unable to return the compliment. 
At last we cume to the court, passed under the arch of 
the lowers, and arrived at the front of the hoase; here 
stood several of tlie masters, and I think the president ; 
I saw a chaise at the door, and beheld the apothecary 
dressed up in top boots, &,c. I was put into the chaise, 
and the apothecary got iu after I was seated — some of 
the masters said " good bye, God bless you," but I was 
Speechless — the door of the chaise was closed — the 
coachman mounted the driving box, and we started, ag 
J thought, very fast. We had not gone far from the 
college when the apothecary felt my pulse and asked me 
bow I WHS '. I smiled and said " very well." Shortly after 
be remarked that I was a very silent traveller. We 
journled along fur a considerable way, during which 
time I remained perfectly mate: I thought I observed 
some flowers in the Doctor's hand, which he put to his 
nose ever and anon, and then took them away again. 
I commenced singing, my song was iu the latin tongne; 
1 thought by it I would make the apothecary sick, and 
then escape, and indeed either I or the coach produced 
the desired eOect, for when we stopped to change 
L 3 
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horses he looked very pale/' Whiht the horses were 
being changed, my patient got some rrfreshment, but 
he *' did not obserre the apothecary eat anything him- 
self," he says ** my notions on this joarhey ^ere 
very pecaliar, I fancied we were traveliiDg to the 
san, I afterwards fadcied we were joameying along 
without horses, but my idea afterwards altered, and I 
HloDght that the driver ^whipped on his horses at a des* 
perate speed, in spite of orders to stop; sometimes 
imagination would hare it that the apothecary en- 
eouraged him to go faster and faster ! till at length we 
drove up to the Asylum. I did not know at what place 
we had arrived. The apothecary got out and I after 
hiift, 'I saw a lady come down stairs, the apothecary 
handed helf a note ; we were shown into the room for 
strangers, and in a little time requested to walk for- 
wards ; we came through an iron gate into the middle 
gallery, then into the keeper's room, and lastly, into the 
day-room, where the apothecary shook hands with me 
and I saw him no more — still I thought he was in the 
bouse, and continued so to think until returning reason 
dispelled the doubt. I remember no striking event to 
have happened.* Bed-time arrived and I was shewn 
my rootn, which I was loth to enter, that night went by 
I can scarcely tell how ; in the beginning of it I reflected 
en the change that had taken place, and lamented it, a 
little. I thought however, I was in Trinity College.'* 
At this time he became my patient, I found him exceed- 
ingly iacitum, and answering only in monosyllables, if 

* I conceive the most studied eulogiuin could not have conveyed 
so forcible a compliment to the management of the Asylum, as 
this short sentence, — *' I remember no striking^ event to have 
happened."-— P. S. K. 
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he vouchsafed to answer at all; he assumed singular 
attitudes, in which he would stand for hours, generally 
with an intelligent smile on his countenance, but 
without uttering a syllable. " I can also recollect (he 
says) to have stood in very carious and awkward posi- 
tions, breast very much projected, right shoulder above 
the left, and head more than naturally erect. I can 
account for this ; I had been, before I came here, much 
in the habit of private speaking, with motions for my 
own amuseineat, and benefit; I made it a point to imi« 
tate the awkward posture of some of the celebrated 
orators of whom I had heard. The passion which, of 
late years I had entertained for puMic oratory, did not 
abandon me in the absence of reason ; ,1 often fancied I 
was addressing either Parliament or a Jury on some 
very important question." 

*' I can recollect the Governor coming to visit the 
patients ; he used to come twice a day, once before 
noon, and once after, about five o'clock in. the evening. 
The first name called out was Sherington, I think I 
would remember him if I saw him, he was a modest 
young man, often very low."* I did not know who tiie 

Grovernor was ; I sometimes supposed him to be , 

Esq. of , (an uncle of the narrator^s) long since 

deceased." It is rather singular, that this gentleman 
for a long while considered me either his uncle or his 
father, and my wife he took to be one of his cousins. " I 
imagine I was ten days in the middle gallery, I was at 
length removed, being found not clean enough for the 

* This is a very correct description of .Sherington. At this time 

Mr. , had all the superficial appearances of a person in the 

worst stage of dementia, he never, spoke, except in monosyllables, 
tod was quite regardless of the wants of nature.— P. $. K. 
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gallery. This I could not help, as I scarce knew any 
thing that was really passing, and I was so absent in 
mind, that I hardly ever was aware of any thing I did, 
till it was done. All my actions were involuntary ; in a 
wordy I acted like an automatom which is moved by 
mechanism, and has no power of motion \xx itself, mach 
less of thought." '' After my removal from the middle 
gallery the first circumstance which I recollect was my 
intenriew.with Dr. Knight, the Governor, in the keep- 
er's room below stairs, (T am in the middle gallery.) I 
did not know bX the time that he was either Doctor or 

Governor. I heard Mr. R , call him " Master," I 

asked him to be bled, and he enquired of me if I would 
like a warm bath, I said I would, I asked some very im- 
pertinent questions, at which he laughed ; I asked for tea 
or coffee, and was told I should have both. Before I 
was cupped I was not aware of the nature of the opera- 
tion, I fancied they were trying to kill me by firlpg pis- 
tols at my neck."*^ 

** After I.bad remained some time in the stone gallery, 
it was found necessary to chain me in bed, for I bad the 
habit of getting put during the night and lying on the 
floor. I lost ail patience when I was chained, and was 

• This hint is worth attending to, the terror of such apprehen- 
sion may cause much more injury than the cupping* could do good. 
I would therefore advise that the scariOcator be never used in cup* 
ping lunatics^ but that the method exhibited by Baron Larrey at 
Mercer's Hospital in Dublin, be adopted, which is thus described 
in Vol. X. of the Lancet, p. 829.-7-" He first marked put the place 
of the operation by burning some tow under a glass, and taking 
an instrument out of his pocket, resembling a horse phleme, scarifi- 
ed the part within the circle, with a lightness of touch, and velocity 
of movement, that iodieated great manual dexterity." — P> S. K. 
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greatly agitated by anger. I concluded from this, and 
also from beariug some ciiains rallUng tliat I must he 
in a land of slavery, I do not lliink this notion is very 
incorrect ; for though I was io England where liberty is, 
and unght to be commensurate with the soil, yet I was a 
slave in a moral sense, for reason bowed in tame sab- 
mission to the tyrant insanity.* Independence is in the 
mind of man or it is no where. I nerer ceased to 
struggle with my chains during the night, and in the 
morning it seemed to me that I had been conveyed away 
many a mile, how I cannot say ; all I know is, that so I 
thought. The noise made by the shutting and locking 
of doors appeared very sirange to me; and thdt occa- 
sioned hy Ihe opening of them, had a no less striking 
effect on mj mind .-I- In this stage of my mental infir- 
mity, I enjoyed some lucid intervals of reason ; I felt 
fully convinced that I was deprived of my intellectnal 
faculties, and I was perfectly reconciled lo my lot, by 
the reflection that if I was a moral fool, I could not be a 
moral culprit, in other words, that I was innocent; and 
the vast, the inexpressible consolation which so grateful 
a consideration generated, amply compensated for pr«- 
sent snB^ering ; indeed I was so far ted away, that 1 
frequently fancied myself the Redeemer of the World, 
and that I bad com« down Irom heaven to save lost man; 
every thing I did, every pain I endured, I thought was 
by the appointment of him who sent me, and I was 
calmly reconciled. If at any time I was more than 

* Here is anotbcr useful hint, see my " ObserralionE 
rinjr Lanalica." — P. S. K. 

t All the roum dnors, ahout Miy in each gallcrf, 
every night, aud unlocked in the morning'. — P. S. K. 
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tisnally afflicted, I would exclaim, " Father not mywill, 
but thine be done/' — and I experienced moch relief in 
this resignation of my own will. I was so onsbaken at 
that time in this conviction, that I fancied I saw pre-> 
parations made for my crocifixion, I beheld the execn* 
tioners, the ropes, the nails, 8cc. bat instead of being 
dismayed at so alarming a sight, I felt more than ordi<^ 
nary joy. In process of time, these pleasing and lofty 
thoughts flew away ; but they were succeeded by others 
more modest, and full of delight ; I longed ardently fbr 
death, as I looked upon life to be the only obstacle 
which separated me from the sight of God. I often 
fancied that I beheld Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden, though I was informed of their transgression, and 
saw the Angel with a flaming sword, coming to turn 

them out of Paradise. I took Mr. W , the keeper 

below, for Pontius Pilate, and the assistant who bled, for 
one of those who crucified the Son of God, and I thought 
the red cloth which faced his coat, was a sign of his 
infidelity."* 

** When I was confined to the warm room, next the 
sick room, I imagined I was watching the sepulchre in 
which lay tbe body of Christ,f and I looked upon one of 
the patients who lay fast asleep on the floor, as one of 
the guards who had been stationed there to prevent the 
Apostles from stealing away the body. All of a sudden 
it began to hail very fiercely so that I concluded the 
Resurrection was at hand." " The first notion I formed 
of the bottom stone gallery was that it sheltered high* 

* He appeared at all times to have some dislike to both these 

individuals.— P. S. K. 

1 1 conceive this hallucination must have continued some weeks. 

P. S. K. 
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way robbers who resorted thither by night, and some- 
times by day, to share amongst themselves the captured 
booty. I fancied the whole building lay entirely under 
ground, and was known only to themselves, that they 
took up people on the highway and conveyed them to 
theinsecret haunts, and would in time teach them how to 
plunder their neighbours^ At this time I quite forgot 
that I had ever been in the middle gallery, and bow I 
had fallen into the hands of these robbers was to me n 
mystery."* v 

''One day I imagined I saw a vast mass of water rush- 
ing down from behind the garden wall, I inferred that 
in a few moments the whole edifice would be swept 
away in the coming flood. I often descried, as I sup- 
posed, troops of horse soldiers on the hill. But before 
I pass by the coming waters of which I am speaking, I 
will observe that it was my opinion, that all the danger 
was occasioned by some immense dam that had been 
incautiously let ofi^, and that the swell of waters which 
flowed high, and threatening, had really, in their 
headlong career from the higher grounds, buried seve* 
ral noblemen and gentlemen's seats in their ruffled and 
deep bosom s."f His imagination rolls on with the 
waters, deep and troubled — the noblemen and gentle-^ 
men with their tenantry, bic*jly to their neighbours and 

* From the long, gloomy, and cavern-like appearance of (he 
lower or stone gallery, the inference drawn is by no means extra- 
ordinary. We may hence gather how important it is, that places 
for the abode of the insane should be cheerful, and present nothing 
unusual in appearance. — ^P. S. K. 

f The house he was in, the Lancashire Lunatic Asylum, if; 
built in a hollow, and a steep hill rises inunediately contiguous to 
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kinsfolk f who are in their turn inufuUtted, great distresi 
euui con/Msion ensues, all the flour in the country is 
either washed away or poisoned, and he imagines the 
food he had was as a substitute for bread. From this 
he naturally passes to a consideration of the plate he ate 
off, which being a wooden trencher, he says, ^* I was Terjr 
averse for a time to eat my dinner off tbe wooden plates, 
bat if we follow Chesterfield in all his niceties, we 
must part with more comfort than any true bom Englisl^ 
man will vouchsafe to give up/' ''Shortly I recovered my 
speech, and used to be talkative, though often I held my 
peace and said not a word. One day I saw the Gtover- 
nor and I did not know him ; this was in tbe keeper's 
room in the stone gallery, at first I took him for my 
father, but afterwards for a near relation, and finally 
for what he was ; I cried much during the interview, 
and said nothing. He went away saying, '' I will come 
and see you isoon again." 

My patient then speaks of the peculiarities of many 
qfhisfillows, of the many strangers that used to visit the 
galleries, &;c. " Were I to record every thing I fancied 
I saw and did, I might fill volumes, but let not the 
reader do me the injustice to think that I forget them.*^ 
'' I was subject to frequent involuntary bursts of laugb- 



tlus part of the building, where the idly curious have a close 
supervision; of the whole building; as these spectators stand* on: 
the edge of the hill, nothing is seen behind them, this and their 
elevated situation gives them a martial appearance. The reservoilr 
did burst : we see how his imagination turned it to account, and 
may'agun see how vastly important it is, to keep all unusual 
occurrences from the recognition of the insane.-*^?. S. K. 



ter, and to much weefping.* The day that I accom- 
paoied the Goveroor through the galleries I took him 
for the Duke of Keut mcop. and I thought he came in 
disguise to tind out who was loyal and who not, because 
I fancied his family were lousing the Crown, and that a 
dreadful rebellion existed in England. When he wrote,"t 
"I supposed he was writing down the names of those who 
would enlist, I hoped he would not write me down, for 
I did not wish, at that crisis, to go to war. I thought 
there was something odd in the stamp uf my hat, and 
that the orown was represented on the ground, and the 
lion trampling it under foot; I looked upon this as an 
acknowledgment of my authority." 

" I come now to speak of my ideas subaeqaent to my 
removal from the stone to the middle gallery-l Though 
the fever bad much abated, though I was no longer so 
violeotiy parched with thirst as I had hitherto been. 
yet my opinions were far from being correct. 1 imagined 
that every one I saw wore a borrowed title, and hearing 
the keepers countenance those who pretended to dig- 
nity, &c. I thought I too would be no less important 
than my aspiring neighbours. I accordingly declared 
myself to he Lord Byron. I think I had more claim to 
that title, on account of the similarity of our names, 
than many had to their pretended appellations. I was 
fully convinced that it was not my title ; but I thought if 
I could pass for his Lordship that I need desire no more. 

• He muit have indulged in this in secret, for I saw but little 
«f it. 
f This was when I was mating my clinical notes in my diiirnal 

progresB through the galleries. 

I His habits had liecomc more correct, and I noiv considered 
him convftlescenl. — P. S. K. 
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£ fancied I would be better fed, and so it tamed out, 
for the following night I got meat for sapper wbioh was 
qaite a treat. Some time after I was desired to walk 
oat, and I met Mrs. Knight on the race coarse^ I 
took her to be my youngest cousin 6. B. of C. I caft 
remember all the conversation very correctly, she told 
me there was a young lady waiting for her at the top of 
the hill, and she promised me a mince pie, which I after* 
wards got. The walk in the open air had a curious 
effect on me, for I had not been out for a long^ space of 
time ; methought every stone spoke, and I was glad to 
return home. I ased often to ask where I was? when 
in the stone gallery I was told, near Lancaster, bat now 
for the first time I got a glimpse of the towtt.- On going 
out and beholding the front of the bouse, I'tkoogbt it 
was Kildare House in Ireland^ belongkig ^o tbe Duke 
of Leinster." 

*' I was pecaliarly hostile to pork ever since my disAitil 
metamorphose, for I always fancied I was^^atin^ mysdf 
when I eat it." '' When I was in/a:fligti1y state I-foniid 
that' I could speak French • very 'fluentiy, though -before,^! 
nev<er made a praotice'Of talking Frenob, stftU I tdndf^ 
stood it perfectly, could discover what jother^-^ho talkjad 
it were, saying, and eoold talk it myself also, bat nfoi 
. quite so flippantly as. a Frenchman. This matfoc of fitcfc 
fully corroborates a remark of Mr. (Z>r.) Haslain, whose 
*' Sound Mind'* I have perused with a considerable deal 
of pleasure. I think it is a learned work, and as it 
handles a subject of a complex and abstruse natare> 3, 
deem it entitled to more than ordinary praise. For the 
most part I was very far from being thready^ either ^^ 
my conversation or behavionr. In the momin^^ I '^aa 
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low and said nothing, in the evening I engrossed all the 
talk, and my topics were seldom or never on the same 
subject. I cannot say I was gairish, for I frequently 
obeyed the voice of moderation, and restrained a too 
offensive volubility of tongue. One night, not long after 
I had entered the middle gallery the second time, I was 
musing on some of Shakespear's plays, I was thinking 
of the ghosts which he introduces od the stage in some 
of his plays. I had not ruminated long before I said 
" enter ten thousand ghosts," and scarcely were the 
words spoken when the door of my chamber flew open, 
and people bearing lighted candles in their hands entered 
— they were the keepers, and with them the Governor. 
I was not at first aware that it was the Governor, but on 
reflection I soon discovered it to be so." 

"I donotthinkthereare any more events worth record- 
ing,for shortly after that 1 recovered my reason,though time 
doubtless improved it. I date the perfect recovery of my 
reason about March, 1821,(six months senseless,) by some 
it had been computed to have been restored sooner, I had 
been in the middle gallery nearly two months about March, 
when 1 first went to chapel and wrote letters, which were 
rational. Here then Providence, whom it pleased to 
take away from me my reason, bountifully gave it back 
again, and with the poet Virgil I may exclaim 

'' Salve metus, feret hsec aliquam 
tibi fama Salutem.'^ 

But whilst I am grateful for so acceptable a favour, I 
must arm against future danger, and wisely reflect as 
reason was lost by one disease, it may be eclipsed by 
another." 

M 2 
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CONCLUSION. 



'* Oh ! the depth of the profundity of the wisdom of God^ whose 
W(]>rks are unsearchable/'-^T. Paul. 



'■ ** Mankind xAtii^ it the chi^f part of thdr emf^ymetit 
to ponder oli tbe disp^nsatioiii of ProrndetK)^, and <^ftokr» 
tb6 often ! alais^ I metoaye the depth of 'Onmipbtonee' by 
tbe siKnt line> 1^ Iratikin' reafion. If any ttiitig :irlHfe€8 
their view Which' at ^t sight tfaeyeanadt aceotint for, 
^theyinsteatly orft)at/ without allowing one motneffl for 
like wlfedom «f irefle^tion; that *^ their lot is hard, ils^tin- 
joBt/is^iniiotipc^rtable." Would they bat paase^-befoi^ 
'they gave'^ent to 'complaint, their wdrds wonid be far 
elh^ii^'tban they ^re. They woald not arraign the de- 
'dreeadf heaveii before the biassed tribanal of fauDHoi 
judgilieifiti'^ That man must be either very proud/ or very 
ignorant' who presumes to scan the ways 6f Oodr w&o 
takes upon biilvself to say how the order of things sboAid 
st&iid, where Aivonrs should be dispensed, and Wbete 
health' withbetd. There is not I am fully pei'^uaded ctte 
seeming ieril in life, behind which some good does* Hot 
lurk^i Bv^' in lunacy there lie latent many advslntag^s ; 
he who has been deranged may thence discover how 
great a,1pl^$i,ng the enjoyment of reason is — bf <nay 
learn a salutary/iesson; that humility and submission are 
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indispensably requisite, where tlie understanding is so 
□nstable; and these he may uae as aotidotes agaiust 
more dreadful consequences. What man is there who, 
if he were sailing on the sea, was driven by adverse 
winds against some dangerous rock, would not, for the 
time to come, seize un a more favorable time for em- 
barking, and steer clear of the peril which he had be- 
fore seen ! Would he not have it publicly proclaimed, 
that on such a spot there was some dangerous rock, ooa- 
cealed by the overflowing waves? it would be his duty 
to do so. Life is the sea on which we sail, and impru- 
dence the rock we must shun. Our little barks are frail 
enough of themselves ; if they carry us sate to our jour- 
ney's end we ought to be content, without foolishly 
raising storms in order to boast of weathering them,"*^ > 
"Even so it behoves every sensible member ofaociety 
to point out the perils he has undergone, and mastered^ 
and it will form no small part of the pleasure derived 
from the restoration of health or reason, to reflect that 
whilst we ourselves have survived the storm, it lies in 
onr power (it slionld in our will) to let others profit by 
our experience, and this we can never do so effectually 
as by becoming the historians of our own misfortunes. 
Some one of a more ungenerous cast of mind may ex- 
claim, — " this is only a acrean for vanity, a mask for 
ambition, an attempt at effecting private views." If to 
instruct others at our own expence, to put the improvi- 
dent on their guard by narrating our own imprudence, 
jf, in fine, to endeavour to serve the public in spile of 



• Doubtless he here allurtea to intoxicHtion, one of the causes to 
which he attributes bis derangement. — P. S. K. 
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the dictates of pride be ** an attempt at aflTecting private 
views/' every honest and candid man most grant, the 
concession is extorted from him» that ** these private 
views" are honourable. Whatever backwardness may 
have been raised in the mind of the individual, who is 
desirous of recording his own feeling during the suspen- 
sion of reason, by any dread of the sarcasms of the illi- 
beral, has been stimulated into exertion by the certain 
applause ,of the more indulgent ; and though a publica- 
tion of this sort (intended at present only for the private 
inspection of individuals,) does not seek to be put in 
competition with any other, still it hopes much from the 
indulgence of the reader ; and when any feels inclined 
to criticise too severely, he must reflect that neither 
time nor pains were bestowed on the trifles he is 
reading." 



<< 



I am. Sir, 

Your most obedt. humb. and 

obliged servant, 

of ." 



My patient finishes with a dedication to me, in which 
he fakes occasion to remark that he thinks '* there exists 
more derangement in the English nation than the Irish, 
and this I attribute, he says, to the wide difference in 
the character and manners of the two Kingdoms. The 
English are given to melancholy, and indeed so are the 
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Irish, bat that of the latter is their own creation, and a 
pleasing melancholy, that of the former is forced upon 
their minds by constitution, ahd is involuntary, hence 
the disparity of results," 

" My object then in penning these " Particulars" I 
have already explained, they are too hastily written to 
be faultless, and have too much sincerity to deserve un- 
modified condemnation. If however, in the rude garb 
in which I have dressed them, they contribute to excite 
entertainment, if whilst they convey a smile to the 
cheek, they arm the mind of the reader against any in- 
conveniences necessarily arising from an irrational state 
of mind, my object is fully obtained. The pains which 
I experienced during a delirious condition of fancy and 
imagination, will in that case, be a source of future 
gratifying reflection — " Sweet will be the balm of their 
memory, and precious the odour of their consolation." 

" Certavi et Vici." 



THE END. 
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